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THESE BOOKS OF 1958 WILL BE READ 


The New York Times said the tricycle set would be gratified for How Do I Go by 
the Hobermans, and it is. Two other books with plenty of go for early ages are 
Mouse, Mouse, Go Out of My House by Elizabeth Low and George Goes to Town 
by Phyllis Rowand. 4 


Virginia Kirkus Reviewing Service points out that the Harris and Harris Little 
Red Newt is not only “all about newts but about several dozen other animals.” Junior 
Libraries said that Tan’s Fish, Ruthven Todd’s “gentle lesson in conservation,” has 
“a quality all its own,” which is certainly enhanced by the marvelous art work of 
Theresa Sherman. Junior Libraries also thinks the DeLeeuws’ new story, The Strange 
Garden, will join old favorites like Hero and the Jenny Linsky tales. 


First choice (of all Lincoln stories) for 9 and 10 year olds,” said the New York 
Herald Tribune, is Lincoln’s Animal Friends by Ruth Painter Randall. Everybody 
from 8 up is reading and laughing about those remarkable Persever children in Mary 
Nash’s While Mrs. Coverlet Was Away. And the Chicago Tribune thought that even 
the ancient Potawatomi would find the summer shenanigans funny in The Paleface — 
Redskins, Jackie Jackson’s three-dimensional book about change and children. 


The Booklist found that The Americans by Harold Coy has a “fresh, human ap- 
proach to history, instructive, stimulating, and wholly engrossing.” And The Horn 
Book has seen in Nkwala by Edith Sharp “an epic-like story, beautifully pictured in 
compellin ee ” Of Tall Ships, Hazel Wilson’s historical novel for older boys 
and girls, The Saturday Review says, “the author has skillfully made this period of our 
history live again.” 


The Children’s Book Center Bulletin recommended Sidney Rosen’s Galileo and the 
Magic Numbers: “A vivid and well-balanced biography of the great mathematician. 
Galileo’s struggle is an exciting story.” 


WATCH FOR THESE BOOKS IN 1959 


Pablo Paints a Picture, a very o - 9) picture book by Warren Miller and Ed 


Sorel, the author and artist of King Carlo of Capri; Clancy’s Witch, a most unorthodox 
witch story by Emilie Warren McLeod; The Adventures of Rinaldo, a truly quixotic 
tale by Isabella Holt; Plants That Changed the World, adventures and achievements 
of practical botanists, by Bertha Dodge; The Lion’s Whiskers, tales of High Africa, 
by Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner; and Castle On the Campus, a college story 
about international students by Don Wilcox. 


All Books Cloth Bound, Smyth Sewn 


All From LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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VIKING 
JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS 


Four New Titles Added in 1958 to 
Viking’s List of Distinguished Science Books 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: Pied Piper of Science 
By AYLESA FORSEE 
Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 
“The biography of the great Swiss naturalist and geologist [also a 
physician and teacher] who founded Harvard’s Museum of Natural 
History... . Young people will learn what it is to live a life of de- 
votion to an important work.”—Christian Science Monitor $4.00 


THE STORY OF EYES 
By S. SUTTON-VANE 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 


... from the first microscopic creatures ., . to man himself. . . . This 
is beautiful writing with a sensitive flow of words similar to Rachel 
Carson,”—Association of Children’s Librarians of Northern Cali- 
fornia $3.50 


SATELLITE OF THE SUN 
By ATHELSTAN SPILHAUS 
Illustrated with Photographs 
An introduction to geophysics. It deals with the earth, from the 
rocky surface to the hot liquid metal center; the waters that cover 
most of our planet; the air; and the region where the atmosphere 
thins out. Introduction by Allen Tate. $3.50 


AN ADVENTURE IN ASTRONOMY 
By KENNETH HEUER 
Illustrated with Photographs 


“A former astronomer of the Hayden Planetarium takes one of those 
fascinating tours of the skies . . . studies the variation in the heavens 
as he moves with ease from America to Finland, Norway, New Zea- 
land, and Ecuador A compelling geography of earth and sky.” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS $3.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Ave. N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Five new and forthcoming 


€— important Dutton books 


THE BLACKBIRD IN THE LILAC 


by JAMES REEVES. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Poems of timeless 
appeal by a well-known English poet. Fifty-three delightful verses, in seven 
subject groupings: The Blackbird in the Lilac, Dance and Rhyme, Hedge 
and Harvest, Elm Trees and Other People, The Street Musician, Myths 
and Wonders, Time to Go Home. 32 illustrations, Ages 5-8. February. $2.50 


THE STOWAWAY 


by BORGHILD DAHL. The author of Homecoming has written a story 
with a true historical background of Norwegian pioneers to America in 
1825—and of young Margit who found her future and her love in the new 
world. Ages 14 up. February. $3.00 


SHE HAD A MAGIC 


by BRIAN O'BRIEN. The moving true story of Mary Slessor, gay and in- 
trepid young Scotch missionary in West Africa, and how through courage 
and faith she became a force and a legend among hostile natives. Recom- 
mended for young adult collections. January. $4.00 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGINEERING 


by PHILIP POLLACK. An absorbing account of engineering and its many 
career opportunities, by the author of Your Career in Physics. A must for 
vocation and guidance shelves. January. $3.50 


HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE 
by FRANK H. BOWLES. By the President of the College Entrance Ex- 


amination Board. “The question and answer style makes it most effective 
and usable. It fills the needs of students, parents and school counselors and 
administrators. I predict for this book a tremendous acceptance.”—Russell 
H. Rupp, Principal, Shaker Heights High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Already published. $2.95 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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a Marvelous Ww 


Explore in 
bn Junior Books 


There’s 


The Pageant of 
South American History 


Revised edition by ANNE MERRIMAN PECK. From prehistoric 
days to the present, a fine account of the economic and social 
development of the great continent to the south of us. It is 
spiced with the author’s knowledge of its culture, art and 
legends. Allages. $6.00 


TINO AND THE TYPHOON 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY. The beacon goes out while Tino’s father, the 
lighthouse keeper, and the other strong men of his Philippine vil- 
lage battle the typhoon in their fishing boats. Can Tino overcome 
his own fear, climb up and light it? Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


MIRACLE OF SAGE VALLEY 


By JANET RANDALL. Lonely Pat, sent to the ranch, 
finds herself helping with the work and saving the 
life of the beautiful but desperately hurt palo- 
mino. When summer ends it is a happy and affec- 
tionate girl who stays on. Decorations by Brinton 
Turkle. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


OUTDOOR RAMBLES 


By STUART L. THOMPSON. With a walk in the woods, a paddle down 
a river, the author introduces his young readers to the wonders of 
nature, thereby following in the footsteps of his uncle, Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Illustrated by Geoffrey Goss. Ages10-14. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, N. Y. 18 





Superior Novels for Young People 


Three Who Met 


MARGARET MAZE CRAIG 


author of Trish, Julie and Marsha 


Three girls, of completely different backgrounds and temper- 
ament, meet during a weekend house party at the University. 
How Casey, Beth, and Monica learn not only to understand 
each other but, more important, to understand themselves 
makes Three Who Met a realistic novel with compelling 
characters. 249 pages $3.00 


The More the Merrver 


A Beany Malone Story 
LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


author of the popular Beany Malone books 


“As any Beany Malone fan will tell you, wherever Beany is, 
there’s sure to be something going on. And when Beany de- 
cides to let rooms in their large old house during the summer 
while her family is away, more goes on than even the ener- 
getic Beany reckoned on.’’—Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Serv- 
ice 201 pages $2.75 


from your regular bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL: COMPANY 
Established 1834 New York 16 
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Cristy at Skippinghills 
By MABEL LEIGH Hunt. Illustrated by 
VELMA ILSLEY. The heroine of Stars 
for Cristy and her family move to a 
small town. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Lank of the Little League 


By Curtis BisHop. A fresh and un- 

usual baseball story by an author who 

has been a Little League coach. 
Ages 8-12. 


Mystery of the 
Wooden Indian 


By ELIZABETH HONNESS. Illustrated by 
DoroTHy BAYLEY Morse. An ingen- 
iously plotted mystery about a cigar 
store Indian. Black and white line 
drawings. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


$2.75 


Somerhaze Farm 


By DecieE MERWIN. Illustrated by the 
author. An American family spends 
an enchanted summer on an English 
farm. Charming line drawings. 


Ages 9-12. $3.00 


A Lesson for Janie - 


By Dorotny Simpson. Illustrated by 
DoroTHy BAYLEY Morse. Janie, who 
was such an appealing heroine in The 
Honest Dollar, continues to have 
troubles and happy times on her Maine 
island. Ages 9-14. $2.95 


The Land and 
People of Turkey 


By WILLIAM SPENCER. Illustrated with 
photographs. An interesting addition 
to the Portraits of the Nations Series. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


The Right One 


By Nancy Titus. A high school junior 


finally solves her problem of which of 
two boys she really cares for. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 

Diirer: A Biography 
By E.izaBeTH RIPLEY. An interesting 
biography illustrated with the artist’s 
own pictures. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


Scientist of Two 
Worlds: Louis Agassiz 


By CATHERINE OWENS PEarE. A timely 
biography of a man whose life was de- 
voted to science. Ages 14-18. $3.00 


Seventeen’s Stories 


Edited by BABETTE ROSMOND. Four- 
teen stories for young people selected 
from Seventeen Magazine. 

Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Write for a special circular 
of Lippincott Poetry Books 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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ine JOSETTE FRANK, Staff Associate, Children’s Books and Mass Media, 

95 Child Study Association of America, New York, N. Y. 
Excerpts from one of two talks given by Miss Frank at a workshop, 
“Parents, Children and Books,” held on the University of Washing- 
ton campus at Seattle, under the sponsorship of the Graduate School 

‘th of Librarianship and the National Bock Committee, Inc. Complete 






proceedings of the workshop will be published this spring by the 
University of Washington Press. 
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You have certainly given me a large subject to discuss! “Literature of 
human understanding” might be any literature! The scope of this topic 
is so vast that I hardly know where to begin. 

We have always believed that literature has the power to broaden sal 
deepen human understanding. Especially we expect it to do this for our 
children and young people. We believe—in fact, we think we know— 
that reading will give our children greater insight into themselves and 
help them grow in appreciation of other people. 

What we do not know, however, is just what kind of reading will do 
this for any given child. Which particular book, what special kinds of 
reading will be, for any individual boy or girl, the open sesame to under- 
standing? Children are unpredictable, and so are the effects of reading. 
We have no studies that search deep in the inner child for this answer. 
We have only our hopes and our hunches. 

You are asking me to pin-point for discussion here a special kind of 
literature: a literature, I take it, whose primary goal or purpose is to help 
children and young people understand themselves and others. This in- 
cludes, of course, understanding the world they live in, and the forces 
which operate to make people think, feel, and behave as they do— 
especially the effect of these forces upon themselves. 

There is a large and growing literature for children of all ages which 
strives to do just this. We have had books and books and books! Some of 
them have been consciously geared to one “problem” or another in hu- 
man inter-relationships, aimed at furthering the brotherhood of man. 
Others have been concerned with the young reader’s inner emotional life. 
Some have tried to clarify conflicts within family living: problems of 
broken homes, of divorce and death and step-parents, or of the normal 
differences in outlook between parents and children. Many of these 
books, I fear, have bogged down under the weight of their own good in- 
tentions. But there have been a few which have done their job extremely 
well, shedding light in dark places and managing to be good literature as 
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well. It takes courage and insight—not to mention writing skill—to write 
such a book, and these are all scarce commodities in the literary market. 

Only a writer with the skill of Pearl Buck could reconcile children to 
the inexorable facts of catastrophe and death, as she does in The Big 
Wave, and still offer them, in poetic prose yet in terms a ten-year-old can 
grasp, a philosophy of the on-goingness of life. Again she comes to grips 
with life in another little book, The Beech Tree, when she tenderly ex- 
plains to her young reader what it means to grow old—the difficulties and 
compensations of old age. In a culture which has not learned how to 
treat its old people, this is surely a matter which must puzzle and con- 
cern many a ten-year-old whose grampa has come to be a burden in the 
household. 

For younger children, Taro Yashima’s Crow Boy makes very clear to 
five or six-year-olds how lonely a little boy can be when the other children 
find him “different” and how even that different little boy can blossom, 
nurtured by the warmth and friendliness of his school fellows. All this 
deep lesson in beautiful pictures and simple narrative—without a line 
of preaching. 

But to understand others, we must, of course, understand ourselves, 
and books may be a child’s richest source for self-discovery. All great 
fiction, perhaps, may be said to hold up a mirror to its readers. But for 
boys and girls certain books especially reflect back an image they recog- 
nize as themselves. 

This brings me to a kind of book of which we are finding a growing 
number, addressed to the very young. I am frankly puzzled by such books 
as Ruth Kraus’s I’ll be You and You be Me. 1 wonder if children, even 
guite young children, want to have their innermost thoughts and feelings, 
their secret fantasies, so thoroughly explored by a playful adult. Here 
we say to them, in effect, “I know just how you feel, just what you're 
thinking. With my all-seeing eyes, I can look right inside you!” To me 
this seems a sort of adult intrusion into the child’s privacy. I say this with- 
out certainty, however, for I really do not know whether children resent, 
as much as I do for them, having their thoughts and feelings so publicly 
aired. On the other hand, this same author, in a winsome picture-story, 
The Bundle Book, invites the youngest listener to join in a gentle game 
with mother, but without psychoanalyzing him! 

I sometimes wonder if the old fairy tales, and perhaps some of the 
newer ones, too, don’t offer children a more acceptable picture of them- 
selves and their own feelings—more acceptable because so disguised. In 
the wishful thinking of Cinderella, in Hansel and Gretel’s triumphant 
outwitting of the parents who rejected them, in the boastful prowess of 
The Brave Little Tailor, in the brazen chicanery of the fraudulent 
weavers in The Emperor's New Clothes (who, by the way, got away with 
it!) our boys and girls may find reflections of their own deep feelings, 
hopes, and fears. As a rule in these stories, the moral is plain, even if the 
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morality is not exactly in line with the standards we set for our children. 
‘But the young reader’s identification with characters in the tale is 
screened by the remoteness of the locale and circumstances. A little girl 
who feels “put upon” by her mother or an older sister is vindicated by 
the triumph of her prototype in many fairy tales. A boy who might have 
‘loved to be one of those scoundrel weavers who hoodwinked the emperor 
doesn’t have to admit it, even to himself. 

Next to understanding oneself comes the necessity of understanding 
‘one’s family, especially one’s parents. Here we are not so rich in books 
which come to grips with reality, perhaps because of the taboos that at- 
\tach to writing for children. We have many, many books about families. 
| They abound in cookie-baking mothers and fun-loving fathers. Occasion- 
‘ally the mother has died before the story begins, and the father and the 
girls are carrying on bravely. Sometimes father blusters a bit, but he’s 
essentially all that a father should be. Few indeed are the books which 
dare to suggest that a family may not be an altogether happy unit. Nora 
Benjamin Kubie, in her sensitive book, Remember the Valley, pictures 
the stress and turmoil that comes to young people when their loyalties 
hang suspended in their parents’ divorce. That a daughter can love and 
comfort a father who is an alcoholic is the theme of Minna Lewiton’s 
story, A Cup of Courage. In Florence Musgrave’s Marged, a little girl’s 
parents are drowned in a flood—and the child’s agony turns into anger at 
her grandmother, whose stubborn refusal to leave her home caused the 
| tragedy. Too early in life this child has to learn that even good people 
can make dreadful mistakes, and the tragic ending is softened by the 
reconciliation between these two survivors, who learn to understand one 
another’s silent suffering. 

With our large divorce rate today, the stepmother is not just a fairy- 
tale character. Divorced or widowed parents often remarry, and for many 
children a stepmother or stepfather is a reality they must come to grips 
with. In her two books about the Davenport family, Alice Dalgliesh helps 
young people recognize some of the problems confronting both the chil- 
dren and the new mother who has come to preside in their family. 

The question which arises for those of us who guide the choices of 
young readers is whether and when to suggest such books to children 
whose living situations parallel those of the book. There is a good chance 
that they will reject and possibly resent our too obvious intrusion into 
their deeply personal problem. I have seen this happen with a book 
which opened with a girl’s agonized refusal to attend her father’s funeral. 
This most sensitive and comforting book, Marguerite Harmon Bro’s 
Sarah, was given by a sympathizing adult to a young girl whose father 
had just died. She simply couldn't read that b6ok—not then, at any rate. 
Perhaps months later, when the sharpness of her grief had softened, she 
would be able to find comfort in the story of this little girl who was suf- 
fering as she had. The special value of such books often lies, it seems to 
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me, in sharpening perception and deepening understanding in children 
who are not themselves in similar situations, but whose friends or class- 
mates may be. I remember that the late Gerald Beim, when he was taxed 
with the question whether the smallest boy in the class might not resent 
being given a book called The Smallest Boy in the Class, replied that he 
had written that book not for that boy but for his classmates, to help 
them help him overcome his difficulties. 

Even more urgent is our need to bridge the gap which sets apart 
children in minority groups: There have been several books about 
Puerto Rican children in New York, but we are still waiting for a really 
good one. Perhaps the best so far has been, oddly enough, a little story 
by Doris Plenn called The Green Song, wherein the adventurous journey 
of a little tree toad from his island home in Puerto Rico to the jungles 
of New York draws a parallel any child can recognize. Questions are often 
raised about stereotypes in long-accepted books. However, of the many 
books that have been written hoping to give the Negro child status with 
his white schoolmates, most have been, it seems to me, too obviously 
pleading. Empathy and understanding grow best in subtle ways. 

I must speak of one more great category of books on which we have 
always leaned heavily as a literature of human understanding: biography. 
Among the many truly fine biographies we have had in recent years, pre- 
senting many kinds of people and addressed to a wide range of ages, it 
would be hard to choose which will provide that special ingredient that 
reaches deep into the soul of any one child. Would it be the life story of 
Schweitzer, or Lincoln, or perhaps Babe Ruth or Wyatt Earp? Would it 
be a life of Madame Curie or of Elizabeth Barrett Browning or of the 
famous actress, Mrs. Siddons? We are told that Napoleon drew his in- 
spiration from reading about Caesar. Yet most of us have read about 
Caesar and have not felt impelled to emulate him. Could it be that some- 
thing within the boy Napoleon directed his choice of reading? And would 
his character and military ambitions have been altered if someone had 
placed in his hands a biography of Savonorola? ‘There is litthe doubt that 
fine biography, self-chosen, can be a rich source of inspiration. But we 
adults must guard against over-optimism. We cannot count on biography 
to raise our children in the way we would have them go. 

One mother who came to me for advice about her eleven-year-old 
daughter’s reading asked for a biography of Florence Nightingale. “Is 
she especially fond of biography?” I asked, thinking I might substitute 
another title for one I didn’t have. “Well,” she replied, “I found her 
reading a biography of Nijinsky. She’s crazy to be a dancer! And I don’t 
want her to go on with any such idea. And besides, she’s a pretty selfish 
little girl, and I thought reading about such an unselfish character as 
Florence Nightingale might cure her of that!’’ Don’t we all wish it were 
as easy as that! 

Please understand I mean in no way to disparage biography, my own 
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favorite kind of reading, and, to judge by the vast numbers of them being 
published, also the favorites of many young readers. The thrill and revel- 
ation of a meaningful life is nowhere more contagious than in authentic, 
well-written biography. 

Now, I have been able to mention only a sampling of the many books 
which might be called a literature of human understanding. I’m sure 
each of you will think of many excellent titles that might have been in- 
cluded. But I can hardly close a discussion of such a literature without 
reminding you of the greatest book of them all: the Bible. Whatever 
special place this great work may have in a child’s religious life, the hu- 
man values in its stories are rich beyond comparison. Here are stories 
about people that plainly reveal the workings of their minds and hearts. 
Children can have some of these stories read to them directly from a well- 
edited edition of the Bible itself—not a watered-down version. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to raise again the question of how effective 
any reading may be in changing the attitudes or deepening the insights 
of any young reader. We hope and believe reading will open the minds 
and hearts of our children. I want only to add this warning: books alone 
won't do the job. The young reader doesn’t just read; he lives in a family, 
works in a classroom, plays in a neighborhood. Everything he hears and 
sees and feels in the people around him will register, too. 

An old Puerto Rican friend once recited to me a little Spanish verse 
which she said her mother had given to her. Freely translated, it goes: 


Daughter you are, 
Mother you will be 
That which you do, 
That you will sce. 


Set Conference Dates at Chicago 


The twenty-fourth annual conference of the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School will be held August 10-12, 1959, and 
will deal with the subject “New Definitions of School Library Serv- 
ice.”” Outstanding authorities in the field of school administration 
and teaching on both the elementary and secondary school levels, as 
well as distinguished speakers in the field of librarianship, will dis- 
cuss changing objectives in education and their implications for 
school library service. Special consideration will be given to the new 
standards for school libraries drawn up by a committee representing 
the American Association of School Librarians and representatives 
of other educational organizations. : 

A leaflet describing the detailed program of the conference will 
be available soon upon request, For further information, address 
Miss Sara I, Fenwick, Conference Director, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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c———New | CAN READ Books----- 


SYD HOFF 


DANNY AND THE DINOSAUR. 
Pictures by the author. “A worthy 
second book in the series ... Bold, 
humorous colored pictures...sim- 
ple vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture .. . imaginative story.” 
—Library Journal. Ages 4-8, $2.50 
Library edition $3.25 


ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 


NO FIGHTING, NO BITING! Pic- 
tures by Maurice Senpak. The 
author and artist of Little Bear 
tell the gay adventures of two 
alligator children. “Imaginative 
and wholly childlike.”—The Horn 
Book. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


PALMER 


SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Pictures by the author. A mouse 
solves his Christmas gift prob- 
lems. “A delightful Christmas 
story.’-—Publishers’ Weekly. 
Ages 4-8. 


KARLA KUSKIN 


THE ANIMALS AND THE ARK. 
Pictures by the author. “A gay 
picture book... with delightful 
animal pictures and a fine, swing- 
ing, rhymed text.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 


$1.95 
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Ages 4-8. $2.50 
Library edition $3.35 
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AND LOVE REPLIED. Betty Wilder 
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learns that while love can be 
beautiful, it requires a certain 
amount of hard work. 

es Ages 12 up. $2.75 
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JEAN LEE LATHAM 
YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY: The 
Story of Cyrus W. Field. Pictures 
by Victor Mays, The story of the 
man who laid the Atlantic cable, 
as told by the Newbery-Award- 
winning author. “A magnificent 
book.”—The Horn Book. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 
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A 
MEET 
THE WORLD 
800K 


JOHN GUNTHER 
With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 
MEET SOUTH AFRICA, Pictures by 
GrisHa. The second volume in the 
Meet the World series based on 


Mr. Gunther’s Jnside books. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


KEITH ROBERTSON 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES. Pic- 

tures by PauL Kennepy. Orphaned 

Steve achieves confidence and 

happiness in a small Iowa town. 
“First-rate Americana.” 

—The Horn Book 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 
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LONG SAULT DAM AND THE NEW LAKE ST, LAWRENCE 


The St. Lawrence Seaway: 
An Adventure in Cooperation 


Preview of Clara Ingram Judson’s Book 


Materials and Sources, by Doris M. Cole 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 


by Clara Ingram Judson 


Through the courtesy of the Follett Publishing Company, we are able 
to give some selections from the Foreword and Chapter I of Mrs. 
Judson’s book, which will be published late January, 1959. The book 
will be illustrated with pictures and maps. 


FOREWORD 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and power project is one of the technical won- 
ders of our time, but that fact alone would not have prompted me to write 
this book. Far more remarkable than the powerhouse, great dams, and locks 
is the fact that in this particular period of tension and fear, two great na- 
tions have joined in planning, constructing, paying for, and using, facilities 
for creating power and for navigation along an unfortified border. Such co- 
operation is new in world history and is immeasurably heartening. How did 
it come about? 

For full understanding one must go back—back to the time when the 
Great Lakes and their river to the sea were formed, to the first people who 
lived nearby, to the succession of men and governments on both sides of the 
waterway, to their labors, their accomplishments, and their dreams. The 
study has been long and fascinating; the result is carefully documented 
history. 

- my brother, Dwight Ingram, and his son, Thomas E. Ingram .. . 
drove me the entire length of the seaway while it was under construction. 
We stopped several days when necessary, we drove along the dry and sandy 
bottom of the Long Sault—along which three of us had once voyaged in the 
Rapids Prince—and we ended the journey by crossing the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge while it was undergoing dramatic changes. 

All of this and more has gone into the writing of this book. It is my hope 
that some of the thrill of seeing the labor of two cooperating nations will 
reach out through picture and story and move the reader to new hope for 
world peace. 

C.LJ. 
CHAPTER 1 
The Beginning 

Ice began the making of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. Great 
glaciers—shoving, grinding—hollowed out the five huge basins that, together, 
hold the greatest body of fresh water on the earth. Imagine trying to make 


such excavations, even with the machines of today! The draglines and der- 
ricks, the fifteen-ton scoops and huge trucks, would be helpless in excavating 
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the Lake Superior basin, 400 miles long and 1300 feet deep. And there are 
four more basins, all except Lake Erie very deep. Where would the spoil 
bank be? What could be done with all the earth and stone scooped out of 
the Lake Superior basin alone? The glaciers, of course, had no problem; 
unhurriedly the rivers of ice spread material over half a continent. 

As the climate grew warmer, the ice melted, filling the present Great 
Lakes and much of the country around them, and flowing away down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico and the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean. 
When the inland sea receded, the Mississippi no longer drained the Great 
Lakes Basin; now it drains northeastward to the Atlantic. On its 2342-mile 
journey to the sea, the water falls 600 feet; sometimes in short drops, once 
—at Niagara—in one mighty plunge, falling 165 feet with a roar that can be 
heard for miles. 

The country around the lakes is rich in minerals, on the earth’s surface 
and hidden beneath it iron and copper, gold and silver, uranium, and prob- 
ably other deposits of ore yet to be discovered. Forests of hardwoods, birch, 
and pine grew after the ice had gone. Animals wearing soft furs thrived in 
the wilderness along the lakes and rivers. These riches suggest commerce; 
water was there for cheap transport. But commerce is the business of men, 
and as yet there were no men by the lakes, though men were coming. . . . 

They were coming from three directions, north, south, and east. The day 
when men would think of the long waterway as a highway to the sea was 
still distant, but with the arrival of men, the possibility drew nearer. 

The first men to reach the Great Lakes came from the north. They had 
set out from Asia, perhaps by way of the Aleutian Islands, in one of the 
greatest, most mysterious migrations in history. Slowly they traveled south 
and east, stopping sometimes for a year, sometimes for a generation or two. 
Some of them spread out along the lakes and the great river and came to be 
called Algonquins. They made the first boats on the lakes, graceful birch 
bark canoes, useful in fishing and in travel. 

A second mighty migration brought people from the south. 

As they walked north, the old women told stories to the children. They 
always ended the same way: 

“Remember that you come from a land that is always warm. . . . Remem- 
ber that there the trees had leaves like swords,” the old women told the chil- 
dren as they moved north. Perhaps the trees were tropical palms and the 
people Aztecs. No one really knows, but the story was told from generation 
to generation and became a legend. 

They were a strange people, interested in politics and government more 
than in the simple arts of living. Each village where they paused a while 
had a large Long House for’ a meeting place for warriors and chiefs and 
carelessly built huts as shelters for the people. They were not skillful with 
their hands; their boats were hollowed-out logs, awkward and unseaworthy 
on the lakes. 

The people from the south coveted the swift birch bark canoes and thick 
warm furs of the Algonquins; what they coveted, they took by force. Early 
contacts were few, because the lakes were wide: and the boats small; but as 
both peoples came to the river, the fighting was vicious. The men from the 
south were known as Iroquois, the Enemy. Iroquois, the Destroyers. The 
name became a word of terror. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway: 
Materials and Sources 


Doris M. Cote, Librarian, Massena Central Schools, 
Massena, New York 


On August 10, 1535, Jacques Cartier, who was seeking the passage to the 
Indies which Columbus had failed to find nearly fifty years before, sailed 
into the mouth of an unexplored river which he named after the saint 
whose feast day it was—St. Lawrence. He followed the river hopefully 
for one thousand miles, but found himself blocked from going further 
by roaring falls and rapids at the site of what is now Montreal. 

Later explorers—Champlain, Nicolet, and LaSalle—portaged around 
the swift waters and discovered, not the Indies, but a true land of oppor- 
tunity, a land rich in grain and mineral resources, the Great Lakes basin, 
the “heartland” of North America. 

In the three hundred years since they first saw this land, it has grown 
and developed until now one third of the combined population of the 
United States and Canada lives there. It is larger than all of Europe west 
of the Iron Curtain. There are five million industrial workers in the 
“heartland,” who manufacture 3o per cent of all North American goods. 
One half of the farm produce of the two countries is grown there. 

Many of the Great Lakes ports are nearer to the major European mar- 
kets than are New York and Philadelphia. For instance, it is 3,853 miles 
from Cleveland to Hamburg, but it is 4,052 miles from New York to 
Hamburg. But ocean-going steamers have been barred from these ports 
by the same swift waters which turned back Cartier. Over the years a 
network of small canals has been built around the rapids, yet all the 
while men have dreamed of a deep waterway which would allow ships 
to cross the ocean and to go directly back and forth to midwest ports, 
doing away with the necessity for costly and time-consuming transship- 
ping. This dream is now coming true. 

On August 10, 1954, on the feast day of St. Lawrence, formal ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held on the U. S.-Canadian border for the be- 

ginning of construction of the great St. Lawrence Seaway—one of the 
engineering wonders of the modern world. From July 1 to July 4, 1958, 
the two countries celebrated their national holidays together by blowing 
up the coffer dams that held back the water, and the first ships started 
through the new canal. There remains only some deepening of existing 
channels to be finished. By the spring of 1959, ocean-going freighters will 
be on the Great Lakes. 
The building of the St. Lawrence Seaway is important for other than 
economic reasons. The construction of the dams and locks posed engi- 
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neering problems which had never been met with elsewhere. The river 
could not just be shut off while construction was going on, for it was 
necessary to maintain the water level at the Montreal docks at all times. 
A way had to be found to keep the river flowing at the same time that it 
was being dammed. The old 14-foot canal could not be closed while the 
new one was being built, for the value of the traffic on it was one million 
dollars a day—and it was Canada’s life line. A way had to be found to 
keep the old canal, which has now been flooded out by the new Lake St. 
Lawrence, in operation until the new one was ready. The story of how 
this was done, plus the story of the moving of five entire villages, the relo- 
cating of railroads and highways, the building of tunnels, locks and 
bridges, is a most romantic one. 

The building of the Seaway is also an outstanding example of inter- 
national cooperation. Involved in its construction were the federal gov- 
ernments of Canada and of the United States, the Province of Ontario, 
and the State of New York. Students of government and history could 
well make a study of the bills, laws, and treaties which this cooperation 
necessitated, and also the means by which responsibilities and costs, and 
eventually operation and maintenance, were shared by the four govern- 
mental units concerned. 

The output of literature on the St. Lawrence Seaway has been tre- 
mendous. As the project nears completion, the flood of books, magazine 
and newspaper articles, pamphlets, leaflets, and bulletins pouring from 
the presses seems almost as great as the River itself. For one who wishes 
to study any aspect of the project, its history, its construction, its legal 


aspects, its economic importance, there is a wealth of material from which 
to choose. 

The purpose of the following bibliography and source list is to anno- 
tate a few individual items of special interest, and to indicate sources 
from which other materials may be obtained. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the material is free. 


STUDY OUTLINES 


One of the first study outlines for school use appeared in The Instructor in May, 
1955. It was prepared by Ruth Anne Korey with the title “The St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project.” It outlines the history of the river and includes a bibliography of 
background books, films, and filmstrips. Reprints are available in limited quantities 
from the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, Massena, N. Y. 

A recent study outline which includes both history and construction is “The St. 
Lawrence Miracle” in Read Magazine, vol. VIII, Sept. 15, 1958. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


These are easily located through the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. A few 
of special value are listed: 


“Conquest of the St. Lawrence” Fortune, June 1957. 
This is unusual for its portfolio of seven full-color pictures. 
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“The Coming Battle of the St. Lawrence” by Marvin Barloon, Harpers Magazine, 
Sept., 1957. 

Ihe author, a professor of transportation at Western Reserve, looks at the project 

without the usual rose-colored glasses. He is well aware of all the advantages, but he 

also cooly analyzes possible disadvantages and trouble spots. 


“St Lawrence Seaway” National Geographic Society School Bulletin, vol. XXXIV, 
no. 30, May 14, 1956. 


“Overlooks along the Seaway” Ford Times Sept., 1958. 
Reproductions of six water color paintings by John S. Walsh. Obtainable free from 
any Ford dealer. 


As this is being written, photographers and writers from National Geographic are 
in the North Country gathering material for an article to appear in an early issue. 
This is one that we will want to watch for. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Billion Dollar Story of the St. Lawrence River Seaway and Power Development. 
1958 ed. $1.50 by mail, from Billion Dollar Story, Box 69, Massena, New York. 

A 62-page picture story of the project containing 160 photographs of all its phases. 

Also contains maps, tables of statistics and general information. This is the third 

edition of this attractive booklet. The fourth and final edition will be published in 

1959, when the deep water channels are completed. 


Lowell Thomas’s Slory of the St. Lawrence, Seaway. Nov., 1957. $1.50, from Henry 
Stewart, publisher, Buffalo 3, New York. 

Gives background, history, construction, and a travel guide to the region, illustrated 

with 54 photographs. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Manual, U. S. Senate Document #165. 1955. 284 p. $1.50, 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

Prepared by Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, this is a compilation of documents. It is 

basic background information. 


Questions and Answers on the St. Lawrence Seaway. Dec., 1954. Committee print. 

83rd Congress, 2nd session. Out of print, but can be borrowed from depository libraries. 
When the Seaway bill was passed, a flood of inquiries poured in from all over the 
nation. This is a compilation of the questions most frequently asked, with their 
answers, prepared by Lewis Castle, Administrator of the Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, for the use of the Senate. 


NEWSPAPERS 

For four years, all through the construction period, the newspapers of the area 
have given the Seaway almost daily coverage. A person desiring the complete story 
should consult the files of these newspapers. At the time the ship canal was first opened 
in July, 1958, many of these papers brought out special editions featuring articles on 
the background, history and importance of the project, with many maps and pictures. 
Among these are: 

The American Observer, June 30, 1958. Article—“New Water Route Nears Comple- 
tion.” 


Chicago Daily News, June 26, 1958. “From the Ports of the World—Chicago, Ahoy.” 
Special section. 


Courier-Freeman, Potsdam, N. Y. Aug. 25, 1955. Seaway-Power Anniversary edition. 


Daily Standard-Freeholder, Cornwall, Ontario, June 28, 1958. “The Big Flood.” 
Inundation souvenir edition. 
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Massena Observer, Massena, N. Y., June 30, 1958. “It’s Here!” Special section— 
Aug. 8, 1955. Power and Seaway edition—Oct. 22, 1956. Progress edition on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 

New York Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y. April 25, 1958. “One Year to the 
Seaway.” Special section covering Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, Muskegon, 
Detroit, Duluth, Erie, Toronto, Port Arthur, and what these cities are doing in prepara- 
tion for the opening of the Seaway. 

New York Times, June 29, 1958, “Lhe St. Lawrence Seaway” special section, May 4, 
1958, Section 10—'“The Newest Sea Frontier.” Article on how the lake ports are prepar- 
ing for the Seaway. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 

The ABC’s of Industry, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 1956-57 ed. “The St. Lawrence Story.” 

The Clevelander, monthly, 400 Union Commerce Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio. Nov., 
1956, Sept., 1957, Nov., 1957. 

The Compass, bi-monthly, Marine Sales Department, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 26 
Broadway, New York, March-April 1956-St. Lawrence Seaway issue. 

Great Lakes News Letter, monthly, Great Lakes Commission, Horace Rackham 
Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. Covers port developments of various port cities. 

The Heartland, published periodically by the Great-Lakes St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

Port of Detroit Log, monthly, 2400 Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Seaway, monthly, Seaway Publishing Company, St. Clair, Mich. Magazine devoted to 
Great-Lakes, Seaway-Power projects, April 1956. 


GOVERNMENTAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

All of the governmental organizations involved have materials which are free on 
request. New materials and reports are always being printed. ‘Their addresses and some 
of the materials already available are as follows: 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, Massena, New York 
Seaway Bibliography mimeo, August, 1955, with cumulations and supplements to 
bring it up to September, 1958. 
This is an exhaustive listing of printed and processed materials—magazine and 
newspaper articles, books, university studies, government and industrial publica- 
tions, both here and abroad. 


Folders 

Tourist Folder—1958; Education Folder. Published jointly by the Corporation and 
by the Power Authority. 

Both of these are printed in color and contain pictures, maps, and general statistics, 
Planned to answer tourists’ questions. 


Maps 

Schematic Plan—St. Lawrence River, Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Montreal, Canada. Jan., 
1958. 26” x 1014”. 

Shows locks, channels, and both old and new sailing lines. 


Map of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway Projects March, 1958. 22” x 14”. 
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In addition to the map, this has profiles of the Seaway and the Lakes, and sailing 
distances between ports. 


Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, Office of the District Engineer, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


General Plan—Long Sault Canal and Cornwall Island Sections, Sept., 1956. 

An engineering map showing dikes, coffer dams, spoil areas, temporary bridges and 
access roads, Of interest to the person studying details of construction. 

General Plan—Long Sault Canal Section, July, 1957. 21” x 1214”. 

Similar to the above, but with a color legend that makes it easier to interpret. 
Shows original river, dredging areas and cuts, ultimate pool, power transmission 
structures, relocation of railroads and highways. 


Lawrence Seaway Authority, No. 2 Temporary Building, Ottawa, Canada. 

St. Lawrence Seaway; an outline mimeo, April, 1958. 

Historical notes, international negotiations, present navigation facilities, works re- 
quired and under construction. 

St. Lawrence Seaway under Construction, 1957. 28 p. 

Brochure—photographs, maps, statistics. Gives the Canadian side of the picture. 
Progress Review, semi-annual, 1955-58. 

Pictures, diagrams, statistics. 

Reprints of speeches mimeo, (1) Address by Hon. Lionel Chevier, President of the 
Authority, at Cleveland—Oct. 25, 1956. (2) Address at Cornwall, Ont., Sept. 20, 1956. 
(3) Address by Charles Gavsie, Vice-president of the Authority, at Ottawa, April 


24, 1957. 


Maps 
General Plan of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. April, 1955. 13” by 11”. 
Clear, useful map showing connecting waterways. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, 17" x 12”. 
A beautiful full-color, panoramic picture map, Text in French and English. Suitable 
for display purposes. 


Pictures 


Artists’ sketches; Iroquois Lock; Lachine Section; Soulanges Section; Beauharnois 
Lock. 

Two-color detailed drawings, 9” x 12”, suitable for display. ‘Text in French and 
English. 


Similar materials to the above may be obtained on request from: Power Authority 
of the State of New York, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, 620 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


FILMS 


Many films have been made and many more are in the process of being made, on 
the Seaway. The following, which have already been released, are outstanding. ‘They 
are available for free loan from the agencies indicated. The borrower pays transporta- 
tion, and, in some cases, insurance. 


The Fourth Seacoast. St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, Massena, N. Y. 
Color, sound picture, narrated by Walter Cronkheit. 
At present there are four chapters covering progress respectively in years 1955, 1955, 
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1957, 1958. With the completion of the project in 1959, these will be combined in a 
single 28-minute film. 


The Eighth Sea—ig57. 28 minutes, sound, color. 
Shows the building of dams, dikes, etc. Available for free loan from any office of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 


Power and Passage, 1958. 33-minute, full-color, sound picture made by General 
Electric of Canada. Available in this country from the Canadian Consulate General. 
Write the nearest office: 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1139 Penobscot Bldg., De- 
troit 26; 400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4; 1407 Tower Bldg., Seattle 1. 

Gives the history of the river from the early days of navigation until the present. 


A list of other films can be obtained from the National Film Board of Canada, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


LOCAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Below are listed the addresses of Chambers of Commerce and the various port au- 
thorities, all of whom have material available for free distribution. Write to the area in 
which you are interested. 


American Association of Port Authorities, Inc., gig 11th St. N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Twin Cities Chamber of Commerce, 215 E. Main St., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 402 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, IIl.; Port of Detroit Com- 
mission, Detroit, Mich.; Port Authority of Duluth, gog Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn.; 
Erie Port Commission, City Hall Annex, Erie, Pa.; Harbour Commission, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada; Chamber of Commerce, Massena, N. Y.; Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, 611 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ogdensburg Port Authority, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Oswego Port Authority, Oswego, N. Y.; Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
55 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y.; St. Lawrence Municipal Bureau of the City of Mon- 
treal, 523 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P.Q., Canada; St. Lawrence Valley Asso- 
ciation, Canton, N. Y.; Superior Board of Harbor Commissioners, City Hall, Superior, 
Wis.; Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority, 
241 Superior St., ‘Voledo, Ohio; ‘Yoronto Harbour Commissioners, 60 Harbour St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


Reprints of this bibliography will be sent on re- 
quest if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is en- 
closed. Address requests to Top of the News 
Business Office, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois 
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PARAGON BINDINGS 


Anyone who cares to evaluate the difference 
between X amount of dollars spent on ordinary 
books and the same amount spent on Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books quickly comes 
to the conclusion that there can be only 
ONE CHOICE. 


According to recent tests made by an 
approved Testing Laboratory for the Library 
Binding Institute, a prebound book will take 
at least three to four times the abuse of even 
so called reinforced bindings. 


THERE'S LOADS OF VALUE IN A 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK 
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Why not compare our bindings and prices? 
You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 





Some Standards of Selection 
For Problem Areas 


ELAINE SIMPSON, Specialist, Secondary Schools, New York 
Public Library 


Book selection is a positive procedure, not a matter of censorship. Since 
a relatively small number of titles can be brought together from all fields 
and reading levels into a collection of books for young adults, it is de- 
sirable to set up standards of selection in order to provide books that 
meet the wants, needs, and abilities of teen-agers rather than to amass 
haphazardly. 

An attempt to define standards is also desirable for other reasons: 
to furnish uniform criteria in a large and diverse library system, where 
buying is done by librarians of varying experience and personal pre- 
dilection; to maintain desirable continuity of basic policy; to justify 
books brought into question by parents, teachers, and others; to establish 
the professional status of the work. 

This paper is based upon a report in which I tried to formulate in 
detail the overall standards and the standards in specific fields which are 
actually used in book selection for young adults in The New York Public 
Library. It was also necessary for me to work out definitions and pro- 
cedures. The term “standard” in the report, and in this paper, means a 
set of tests which the librarian may apply as a guide “for the exercise of 
discriminating judgment among conflicting book values.’”! Specifically, 
they are the optimum standards for books added to the selective list 
“Books for the Teen Age” published annually in January by The New 
York Public Library, but may be adapted to the selection of books for 
any young adult collection. They are a synthesis of opinion from many 
sources: 

1. Book reviews by all young adult librarians of The New York 
Public Library taken from files kept in the Office of Young Adult 
Services and covering a period of years 
Discussions in the meetings of the Committee on Books for Young 
Adults of The New York Public Library 

. Applications of principles of book selection for adults from Living 
with Books by Helen E. Haines to the selection of books for young 
adults 

4. Personal wide reading of books for young adults 

5. Testing books with young adults in libraries and in school classes 


1Helen E. Haines, Living with Books, Second Fdition. (N. Y.: Columbia Univeristy Press, 
1950, p. xi.) 
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6. Consultation with other experienced young adult librarians 
7. Reading of professional literature 


Books for young adults fall into fields of interest—as adventure or 
animal stories, or literary form, as novels or poetry. Broad groupings of 
subject interest may be considered together as having to meet the same 
standards; for example, books on diving, exploring, etc., which are true 
personal narratives in one of these fields of action, may all be judged by 
one set of standards. 

On the other hand, one literary form, the novel, is so varied that 
separate standards had to be set up for fiction written for the teen age, 
transition novels, westerns, mysteries, science fiction, adult novels, his- 
torical novels, and classics. Also, since interest in a subject cuts across all 
divisions of Dewey classification, one book may need to be judged by 
two sets of standards. For instance, The Sound of Wings, Roberts and 
Briand,'! must be judged according to standards of form (poetry) and of 
subject (flying). There are cross references, from one section of the origi- 
nal report to the other, in such cases. 

In the original report, also, examples are included of the desirable 
and the undesirable in books in order to provide the inexperienced 
librarian with concrete illustrations with which to compare new titles. 
The application of standards is unavoidably subjective to some extent. 
So that the examples given might be as objective as possible, books were 
used with which I am familiar. Consensus on each book is quoted from 
the review file in the Office of Young Adult Services. 

The greatest problem in preparation of the report was in organizing 
the material in a simple, clear, logical manner. A close second was the 
difficulty in defining standards in the so-called “touchy areas,” and for 
the juvenile and the ephemeral book. 

Books are selected primarily for what they have to say to young peo- 
ple, but there are certain general standards of content, style, organiza- 
tion, and format? which all should meet: 


1. Subject matter should be timely, interesting, accurate 

2. Style should be appropriate to the content, suiting the manner to 
the sense; that is, books of fact should be clear, specific, coherent; 
books of literature should be original, sensitive, emotionally satis- 
factory 

g. Organization of material should follow some logical and unified 
pattern of development 

Just as there are general standards which may be applied to all books, 

so are there general problems which may appear in any book. These 


1 Joseph B. Roberts and P. L Briand, editors, The Sound of Wings. (N. Y.: Henry Holt & 


Co., 1957.) 
*For a detailed discussion of format in books for young adults, see Vernon Ives’ ““Teen-Age 


Reading.” (ALA Bulletin, Vol. XLVII, No. 9, Oct., 1953, pp. 400-404.) 
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“touchy areas” are sex, obscenity and profanity, religion, race, and poli- 
tics. The young adult librarian must read and consider with extreme 
thoroughness and prudence, but not prudery, books which deal with, or 
which have elements of, such subjects. He has no desire to over-protect 
the teen-ager from the basic realities of the adult world by selecting only 
those books which are concerned with topical interests or which disregard 
or gloss over fundamental facts and attitudes; nor does he wish to shock 
or confuse them by providing material for which they are emotionally 
and socially unprepared. He does want to make available a collection of 
books which can in some measure help young people attain maturity of 
outlook and integrity of judgment and which will open to them the en- 
tire field of adult literature. 

Several elements enter into the formulation of a policy for the selec- 
tion of books in “touchy areas” for a young people’s collection. Two 
important ones are: 


1. The young adults. If the readers range from the eighth grade 
through high school, an approximate age spread from twelve to 
eighteen, the young adult collection should contain nothing that 
would confuse or shock the younger group; at the same time, it 
should contain some adult books for mature young people who, 
although they have access to the full resources of the adult collec- 
tion, like to return from time to time to their more familiar young 
adult section. Of course, large central young adult collections will 
not be so limited, since they are usually demonstration collections 
and will have more depth and breadth than smaller local young 
adult collections. 

. The community. No librarian can ignore it. Many parents believe 
they have the right to determine what their teen-agers may read; 
so do many teachers and church leaders. They believe they have 
the right to question any book in the young adult collection. 
While the young adult librarian is not to be so swayed by objec- 
tions that he selects or rejects because of them, he must know the 
contents of every book so well that he can justify its inclusion in 
his collection because its positive values of truth, interpretation, 
and vitality outweigh any phrase, passage, or incident that offends. 
He must prove that he has selected on the basis of knowledge and 
sound judgment and not at random. 

It is easy enough for a librarian to decide whether or not to include 
in the collection mediocre books with an excessive concern with sex. More 
difficult is a book like Bugle in the Wilderness by John Burress,’ which, 
in addition to its realistic presentation of complex adult relationships, 
does indicate extramarital excursions by thé father. Here the librarian 
must consider the treatment of the questionable materials: are they 


1 John Burress, Bugle in the Wilderness. (N. Y.: Vanguard Press, 1958.) 
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handled in an adult and discriminating manner, or are they sensational, 
over-emphasized, detailed? What is the author’s own attitude as shown 
in the characters’ judgment of their actions? Then the librarian can de- 
cide whether the author’s skill in character delineation is such that the 
teen-age reader will be left with a better understanding of the reactions 
of people under great stress than with the impression that society con- 
dones unconventionality in sex. 

Books on sex education for teens should be available in all young 
adult collections if they are objective, accurate, simple, and in good taste. 

Obscenity and vulgarity in speech or episode, any offense against good 
taste and decency, are inexcusable in a book for young adults. Books 
which contain excessive profanity are not desirable additions to the col- 
lection; however, if the convincing development of a character or a situa- 
tion makes the use of profanity natural, and if the librarian believes that, 
as in the case of realism in sex, the merits of the book transcend the ob- 
jectionable passages, he may buy it. 

Books that attempt to convince the reader that one religious belief 
is better than another or that disparage a belief do not belong in the 
young adult collection. Biographies of saints, famous churchmen, and 
Biblical characters are acceptable if they meet the standards for all 
biographies; if they are not sentimental, sanctimonious, or proselytizing; 
and if young people in general are interested in them. Fiction based on 
church or Bible history should meet the standards for adult historical 
novels or fiction written for the teen age, according to its level of writing. 

Books which present any racial or national group in a derogatory 
manner, which consistently use objectionable group nicknames, or which 
perpetuate stereotyped racial characters and ideas are not acceptable for 
young adults. 

Books on political topics should be judged by standards for adult 
non-fiction in content and style, be of general interest to young people, 
and be unemotional and non-partisan in that they make no plea for a 
person or for a political organization. 

Since, as I said before, standards for juvenile and ephemeral books 
were hard to define, a somewhat detailed consideration of suggested 
criteria for those books will probably be more helpful than a cursory 
outline of all standards in all subject fields and forms. 

Fiction written especially for the teen age cannot be judged by the 
standards set up for adult novels. ‘These books are cut to a pattern to 
fit a special audience. As in any product made in wholesale lots, there 
is a great variation in quality; but the best of it does have the directness, 
vitality, and action that most young adults want. 

Standards for fiction written for the teen age are: 

1. Credible characters in relation to each other and to the movement 

of the story 

2. Credible dialogue 
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3. Credible problems and situations 
4. Sound codes of behavior and morals 
5. Reasonably good writing 
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hos In an adult novel for young adults, the librarian will ask for charac- 
con. | terization that comes to life; in fiction for teen agers, he may hope for 
that but be willing to accept two-dimensional characters. However, the 
ung characters must be believable, that is, their actions and reactions to situa- 
aie tions should conform to typical teen-age psychology. 
ood Most teen-age stories are problem stories. The librarian will, however, 
eke be on his guard against a completely credible and acceptable problem 
ool. with a contrived or false solution. 
— A teen-age story is not a vehicle for carrying a moral lesson, but the 
hat, commendable characters in the story should have wholesome attitudes 
ob- toward family, popularity, success, glamor, honesty, race, sportsmanship. 
Constructive attitudes may be present in the story, but their effectiveness 
lief nullified by over-emphasis. ‘Too many recent books using the formula of 
the the “all-American” boy or girl as champion of a minority or under- 
ind privileged group or individual are obvious and unconvincing. 
all Teen-age stories are rarely outstanding examples of artistic literary 
ng; composition; freshness, sincerity, appeal, and realism of plot may ‘out- 
on weigh poor writing. The librarian will not, however, relax all standards 
oak when selecting teen-age fiction. There must be some substance to the 
ng. plot, some originality of style, correctness in grammar and _ sentence 
ory structure. Mere. . 
ich The most notable difference between fiction for girls and for boys is 
for that while the girls want a love interest, most boys do not. Boys want 
action and suspense; they also want authentic information along with 
ult their adventure. But the information should be skillfully worked into 
le, the story and secondary to the plot, with no slowing of pace through 
ra expository passages and conversations. For Freedom and for Gaul, by 
Paul Anderson!, is an example of skillful and unobtrusive injection of 
sks factual detail. 
ed In a good sports story, the reader wants an accurate play-by-play 
ry account of the crucial inning in a baseball game, plus the reasoning 
which causes the hero to steal second base. But action alone is not 
he enough. There must be a feeling of suspense, of drive and purpose, com- 
to municated to the reader through the enthusiasm of the writer, a feeling 
re that the outcome matters a great deal to the reader as well as to the char- 
$s, acters in the story. 
Many western, mystery, and science fiction titles are published each 
year. As in fiction written for the teen age, the writing, language, and 
nt stock situations date quickly. Standards for these are the same as for fic- 





tion written for the teen age. 







1 Paul L. Anderson, For Freedom and for Gaul. (N. Y.: Biblo and Tannen, 1957.) 
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The librarian will be alert to the following undesirable elements in 
western and mysteries: 


1. Too many deaths described in all their gory details: the emphasis 
in the western should be on the action; in the mystery, on the 
solution 
Hackneyed plots 
Profanity and obscenity 

. Sterotypes of the strong, bashful cowboy; the hard-drinking amoral 
detective; the ineffectual policeman 

. Obvious clues or none at all 

3. Questionable situations and false values: the reader should not be 
made to feel sympathy for the criminal, nor should the criminal 
profit by his crime or escape punishment 


In selecting science fiction, the librarian will be sure that the science 
is accurate and that, no matter where in space the action may take place, 
given an acceptable premise of scientific theory and extrapolation, the 
story is made credible by the details, the action, and the characters. The 
librarian will watch for such undesirable elements as: 


. Undue pessimism 
. Bad taste 
3. Sex or religious mores contrary to our cultural pattern 
. Sensational, poor writing in the guise of science fiction to cash in 
on a popular market 
5. Thesis novels 


No matter how carefully formulated standards may be, they are of 
little value unless the application of them takes into consideration the 
young adults themselves. A librarian never simply selects a book; he 
selects a book for readers and to meet specific needs. This means that he 
must know teen-agers, their characteristics, their current interests, their 
reading habits and abilities. 

Few, if any, books are likely to meet all standards erected in one 
category. The librarian, then, weighs the merits and shortcomings of each 
book individually, estimates its worth to the young adults of his commu- 
nity, and buys if it approximates the standards or if it seems to fill a 
special need. An inferior book, once selected, need not remain a _per- 
manent addition to the collection. Always the librarian will be on the 
alert for a better book on the same subject or reading level. 

When the librarian uses the criteria as a guide and not a law, when 
he applies them with sensitivity and understanding and from a _back- 
ground of book knowledge, he can effectively carry out “the practice of 
supplying people with the books they want, and of setting before them 
the books that they don’t know that they want.” ! 


1Amelia H. Munson, An Ample Field. (Chicago: ALA, 1950), p. 24. 
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Announcing 


an exciting event in the world of books 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 


OF KNOWLEDGE 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


" ous peo 
FAMC CAN SHI 
RIC are 
AME — 


R. HERBERT S. ZIM, 

editor of the popular Gold- 
en Nature Guides, is supervis- 
ing this informative new series 
geared for Intermediate grades 
and Junior High School. History 
and science are dramatically pre- 
sented in a language the reader 
can grasp, complete with illus- 
trations in full color. The Gold- 
en Library of Knowledge is ex- 
cellent curriculum resource ma- 
terial, planned to be used as 
supplementary texts. Instead of 
the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal 
subject-matter in an attractive, 
easy-to-read and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion. The low cost of 
these books is only $1.29 each, 
making it possible to purchase 
them in quantity for unit study. 
The titles now ready are: 


Famous American Ships. From 
Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, 
to clippers, windjammers, whalers 
and steamers — a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sentation of stunning color paint- 
ings and material from American 
Heritage. Grades 6-up 


The Sea. The wonders of the sea 
— from its origin to revelations un- 
covered by modern research. Mag- 
nificent photographs and paintings 
and exciting text adapted from 
Life’s “The World We Live In¥ 
series. Grades 5-up. 


Prehistoric Animals. How and why 
certain animals disappeared and 
how scientific detectives have traced 
their disappearance. With full-color 
illustrations, adapted from Life's 
“The World We Live In” series. 
Grades 4-up 

Walt Disney's Wildlife of the 
West. A pictorial history of the 
four-footed denizens of the Ameri- 
can West — grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, buffalo, elk —in sweeping 
color, from Walt Disney's True 
Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up 


Indians and the Old West. All the 
excitement of the thrilling period 
when the Indians and the White 
Man were at war is in this volume 
—an adaptation from American 
Heritage. Grades 5-up. 

Walt Disney's White Wilderness. 
A passport to the polar regions — 
home of polar bears, killer whales, 
seals and walruses. From a new 
Disney True Life Adventure film. 
Grades 4-up. 


Birds of the World. A basic book 
for bird lovers — the most colorful 
birds in the world, in all their col- 
orful majesty — penguins, swans, 
a eagles, hummingbirds, 
erons, ducks and songbirds. Grades 
6-up. 
Butterflies and Moths. Nature's 
most colorful insects, photographed 
or painted in their natural sur- 
roundings around the world. Tells 
of their life cycles, identifies com- 
mon species. Grades 4-up. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Greater World Understanding 
Chrough Periodicals 


The YASD was requested by AASL to make the list of periodicals to 
be used in the AASL Stern Family Fund Magazine Project. The 
periodicals selected were to be from the field of public affairs, national 
and international, and to represent various and contrasting cultures. 
The list was to emphasize quality periodicals to which many school 
libraries, especially those in smaller schools, do not ordinarily sub- 
scribe. ; 

The Magazine Evaluation Committee of YASD, Lucile Hatch, 
School of Librarianship, University of Denver, Chairman, found 
preparation of the list a challenging assignment. 

About 60 school libraries selected by the AASL Magazine Project 
Committee will each receive one year’s free subscription up to a stated 
amount for their choice of magazines from the list. Even though the 
list of school libraries which may participate in this 1958-59 AASL 
project is closed, other school libraries may find the list helpful. 

It suggests some magazines which may be especially useful with 
academically talented students and some that will assist in the ex- 
tended foreign language teaching resulting from the 1958 Defense 
Education Act. It calls attention to special magazines about or from 
many different parts of the world. Therefore, the YASD Magazine 
Evaluation Committee makes it the second in its current series of 


magazine lists. 


Africa Special Report (monthly) African American Institute, 1234 goth 
St., N.W. Washington, D. C. $1.00. 


A 16-page illustrated bulletin which has feature articles, small news items, 
and information about Africans who have come to the U. S. for study or special 
assignments, 


American Heritage (bi-monthly) Sponsored by the American Association 

for State and Local History and the Society of American Historians. 
American Heritage Publishing Company, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 1949- Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $12.50. 
Dedicated to stimulating interest in American history. Well-written and often 
exciting articles by scholars in the field cover major and minor aspects of American 
history, institutions, personalities, manners, battles, inventions, etc. The format 
is especially outstanding—hard bound in a striking cover, printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with exceptionally fine color reproductions and black-and-white 
sketches or photographs. 
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Americas (monthly) Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 1949- 
Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $4.00. 


Published by the Pan American Union, it is devoted to articles on the cultural, 
social, and economic life of the Latin American countries, Popularly written with 
many illustrations of excellent quality. Occasional special issues on a country or a 
single subject. Editions in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


Asian Review Incorporating Asiatic Review and Journal of the East India 
Association (quarterly) East and West, Lid., 3 Victoria St., London 
S.W., England. Vol. 49, 1953- $2.80. 


Small-sized British publication, covering Asia and the Near East. Viewpoint seems 
to be primarily economic, with emphasis on current problems, but articles touch 
on historical, political, and cultural aspects. Style is informative and readable. 
Not illustrated. 


Atlantic Monthly (monthly) Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 1857- Indexed: Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. $7.50. 


An outstanding literary publication which has maintained consistently high 
standards for a hundred years. Serious, thought-provoking, constructive articles 
comment on current issues in the fields of literature, politics, economics, educa- 
tion, and social affairs. Each issue also features original poetry, short stories, and 
essays. Forthright book review, Good print. No illustrations. 


Christian Science Monitor (daily, except Sun.) The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, 1 Norway St., Boston, Mass. 1908- $18.00. 


An outstanding American newspaper, considered by many the best newspaper 
published in the United States. Authoritative, objective articles cover various 
aspects of Current controversial issues, national problems, and international af- 
fairs in a thoughtful, lucid style. Excellent editorials and book reviews. 


Congressional Digest (monthly, bi-monthly, June-September) The Con- 
gressional Digest Corp., 1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1921- Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $8.50. 


Particularly valuable for debate groups. Each issue discusses in detail one major 
controversial topic of current national importance, presenting factual background 
material and a pro-and-con section consisting of selections from speeches, edi- 
torials, articles, Congressional testimony, etc. Useful for stimulating thoughtful 
discussion. “The Month in Congress” reports activities of that body. 


Current History (monthly) Events Publishing Company, Inc., 108-10 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 1914- Indexed: Readers’ Guide, 
Abridged Readers’ Guide. $7.00. 


An authoritative, scholarly journal devoting each issue to a major current interna- 
tional or domestic problem. Non-technical articles by specialists, both academic 
and governmental, bring the topic into focus* by presenting varying viewpoints 
objectively. “The Month in Review” provides a convenient chronology of impor- 
tant events. Other valuable regular features include book summaries and reports 
on current documents. 
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Department of State Bulletin (weekly) Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1939- 
Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $7.50. 


Issued by the Public Services Division of the State Department, it provides ‘‘in- 
formation on developments in the field of foreign relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service. . . . Includes selected press releases 
on foreign policy, issued by the White House and the Department, and the state- 
ments and addresses made by the President and by the Secretary of State, as well 
as special articles on various phases of international affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is included concerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States is or may become a party and treaties of 
general international interest.” Lists current publications of the Department. Not 
illustrated. 


Focus (monthly, September-June) American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York, N. Y. 1950- $1.00. 


A leaflet published by the American Geographical Society. Each issue is devoted 
to a country, area, product, or geographical concept, providing “background facts 
and geographical interpretations of current world problems and problem areas.” 
Written in a popular style. Maps. 


Foreign Policy Bulletin (semi-monthly) Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 1921- Indexed: Readers’ 
Guide. $4.00. 


“An analysis of current international events.” A small, timely, readable bulletin 
which includes material formerly published separately in the Association's For- 
eign Policy Reports. Articles are succinct, objective, and factual, interpreting cur- 
rent international events and national affairs from the standpoint of American 
foreign policy. Departments include “Foreign Policy Spotlight,” “Foreign Policy 
Report,” “Washington Newsletter,” and “FPA Bookshelf.” 


Harper’s Magazine (monthly) Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, New York. 1850- Indexed: Readers’ Guide, Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. $6.00. 


The oldest national monthly, Still featuring quality fiction and poetry, Harper's 
is more and more stressing current affairs and new developments in science, litera- 
ture, and the arts. Particularly worth while are its articles on controversial issues, 
which present widely divergent viewpoints by able writers. Includes book reviews 
and “Books in Brief.” Good-size print. A few black-and-white illustrations. 
Headline Series (bi-monthly) Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 1943- $2.00. 
An excellent series covering current “pressing problems of national concern.” 
Each issue is devoted to one topic, such as ‘““The New United Nations” or “What 
Future for Europe?” factually and objectively reported by well-qualified authors. 
Discussion questions, reading and film suggestions, and program ideas are included. 
Good maps. 


Illustrated London News (weekly) London, England 1842- $16.50. 


An oversize weekly valuable for its sepia and black-and-white illustrations, mostly 
photographs, of British and international developments in art, literature, politics, 
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current events, drama, science, and archaeology. Brief text accompanies illustra- 
tions which are often full-page size. Long, well-written book reviews and a 





theatre column. 





Lands East (10 times a year) The Middle East Institute, 1761 N Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1956- Library rate: $1.25. 


“Lands East provides informative, colorful articles on Middle Eastern affairs and 
developments, travel and human interest features, photographic studies, back- 
ground sketches, and general pictorial coverage of life in the Near and Middle 
East.” Articles appear to be written primarily by on-the-scene persons in an 
informal manner. Book reviews. Excellent illustrations (photographs). 











Manchester Guardian Weekly (weekly) Manchester, England. 1920- 
regular edition, $3.50, air mail edition, $7.00. 






An outstanding liberal journal with excellent articles on politics and international 
affairs. Primarily devoted to England and the Commonwealth, brief articles touch 
on world news, literature, finance, and religion. Items are selected from the daily 
edition of the Guardian and are by its own correspondents or well-known figures. 
A few black-and-white illustrations. Oversize. Light-weight paper. 16 pages. Val- 
uable for British viewpoint and current world problems. 









Nation (weekly) National Associates, Inc., 330 Sixth Ave., New York 14, 
N. Y. 1879- Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $8.00. 


A controversial liberal magazine noted for its forthright stand on current domes- 
tic and foreign political, social and economic affairs. Writing is excellent with 
many articles contributed by outstanding personalities in politics and literature. 
Very good book reviews. Valuable for its presentation of a more liberal view- 
point than is the policy of most of our periodicals, 








New Republic (weekly) The New Republic, 1244 19th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1914- Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $8.00. 






A somewhat less liberal periodical than The Nation, The New Republic is forth- 
right in expressing its views on politics, economics, and social problems. Its stand 
is consistent and reasoned, expressing fairly accurately the “liberal” point of view. 
Good book reviews. Summaries of Congressional voting. 








New Statesman (weekly) Statesman and Nation Publishing Co., Great 
Turnstile, London W C 1, England. 1913- $7.00. 
An influential journal of social and political commentary, mostly expressing a 
Labour Party viewpoint on both domestic and foreign affairs. A special section 
on the “Arts and Entertainment” and the reviews of new books are scholarly and 
of high literary quality. No illustrations. Valuable for its British viewpoint on 
current affairs. 








New York Times (Sunday edition) New York Times Company, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 1851- $15.50. 
One of the best newspapers published in the United States. Noted for its excel- 
lent summaries of national and international*events, objectively reported and 
interpreted by a strong staff of foreign correspondents and well-known authori- 
ties in the field. Special sections cover drama, screen, music, dance, art, television, 
radio, records, stamps, coins, travel, resorts, gardens, bridge, photography, home 
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improvement, sports, financial news, etc. The Sunday edition includes the New 
York Times Magazine (indexed in the Readers’ Guide) and the Weekly Book 
Review, both of which are valuable to school libraries. 


Paris Match (weekly) 51 Rue Pierre Charion, Paril Ville, France. $10.00. 


An oversize magazine somewhat similar to Life with pictures, current news, and 
people. Last year a special issue on the Brussels Fair. ‘Text in French, 


Realites (monthly) Realites, 65 Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris 8, 
France. $15.00. 


One of the leading magazines of Western Europe, covering current social prob- 
lems, science, education, medicine, drama, art, and literature. Particularly note- 
worthy for its exceptionally fine illustrations which are often full-page and in 
color, Useful for a French viewpoint on world problems such as nuclear warfare 
and for special issues devoted to one subject. Available in French or English 
edition. 


Reporter (bi-weckly) Reporter Magazine Co., 136 E. 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y. 1949- Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $6.00. 
A liberal periodical interested primarily in current national and international af- 


fairs, but containing other articles of a general nature and some reviews of books 
and the arts. Contributors often are well-known political writers or public figures, 


Saturday Review (weekly) 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 1924- 
Indexed: Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ Guide. $7.00. 


“This most reliable and important general book reviewing weekly” has expanded 
its critical columns to include theatre, movies, art, music and recording, television 
and radio. Each issue features a special article by a distinguished contributor, 
with some issues carrying a symposium on current problems, such as education. 
Superior editorials and lead articles often discuss and interpret major develop- 
ments in the field of foreign relations and understandings. Reviews are done by 
professional reviewers with major books reviewed by specialists in the subject field. 
Excellent liberal editorials. 


Swiss Review of World Affairs (monthly) Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Box 
660, Zurich, Switzerland. 1951- $5.50. 


Factual reporting on world political, military, economic, social and cultural affairs 
by staff members and special correspondents sent to the scene of activity. Articles 
are well organized, clearly phrased, and written in a distinguished, informative 
style. Usually one illustrated article. Recommended for its objective reporting and 
literary style. 


U. S. News and World Report (weekly) United States News Publishing 

Company, 24th and N Sts., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 1933- In- 
dexed: Readers’ Guide, Abridged Readers’ Guide. $6.00. 
A weekly devoted to a factual account and an interpretation of the significant 
events here and abroad, as reported by U. S. News correspondents and outstanding 
political and business figures. Especially valuable for its interviews with national 
leaders, its reprints of important speeches, and its graphic presentation of data. 
Viewpoint is conservative, with articles oriented toward the businessman. 
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USSR Illustrated Monthly (monthly) Published by the Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the U.S.A., 1706 Eighteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. $1.80. 


A beautifully illustrated magazine devoted to explaining the USSR to the United 
States. Articles cover the various geographic areas and famous monuments, scien- 
tific and medical discoveries and developments, social problems, and cultural as- 
pects of Russian life. ““The magazine USSR is published by reciprocal agreement 
between the governments of the United States and the Soviet Union. The agree- 
ment provides for the publication and circulation of the magazine USSR in the 
United States and the magazine Amerika in the Soviet Union.” Recommended as 
a picture of Soviet life that cannot be obtained from other sources. 


Unesco Courier (monthly) UNESCO Publications Center, U.S.A., 801 grd 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 1948- $3.00. 


“A window open on the world.” Published by UNESCO to describe the work of 
the organization. Covers in a popular style the activities and developments in edu- 
cation, science, and culture in all nations. Articles are well illustrated with large 
black-and-white photographs. Published in English, French, Spanish, and Russian 
editions. Valuable for its objective interpretation of all cultures. 


United Nations Review (monthly) International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 1954- 
Indexed: Readers’ Guide. $4.50. 


Published by the Office of Public Information of the U.N., the Review “aims 
always, in its articles and illustrated features, to be accurate, comprehensive, and 
readable, as well as to provide the background essential to a group of current 
activities and problems.” Contains “The News in Review,” several articles on cur- 
rent U.N. programs, progress reports, “Suggested Reading List” on U.N. docu- 
ments, and texts of important documents. 


New Honor for 
CSD President 


Congratulations to our own Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, who was named as one of Penn- 
sylvania’s Distinguished Daughters. ‘This 
year’s nine award winners were honored 
at a luncheon ceremony at the Executive 
Mansion in Harrisburg, October 8. Miss 
Nesbitt was cited for her work as author, 
teacher, associate dean of the Library 
School of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a director of the American 
Library Association, And, may we add, 
our CSD president for 1958-59! Among 
the other award winners are Marian An- 
derson and Marguerite de Angeli. This 
year’s winners join a distinguished com- 
pany, which includes Elizabeth Grey Vin- 
ing, Pearl Buck, and Princess Grace. 
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**Don’t Imitate Russia,” 


Says Award Winner 


Novelist Elliot Arnold was presented 
the William Allen White Children’s Book 
Award for his novel, White Falcon, Oc- 
tober 16 at Kansas State ‘Teachers College, 
Emporia. Arnold, also author of Blood 
Brother, commented on the Russian edu- 
cational system to an audience of college 
students at the time of his acceptance of 
the award. He stated that we should not 
try to imitate the Russian educational 
system, but try to improve our own by 
taking a, personal interest in our teachers 
and our schools. He said that most of us 
are more careful about the automobile 
that we buy than we are about the school 
that we send our children to. 
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Learning To Use Adult Books 
With Young People 


How the Library Services Act Has Helped 


ELIZABETH Burr, Consultant, Children’s and Young Peoples’ Services, 
State Free Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin 


Since 1946, the Wisconsin Free L ibrary Commission has employed as a 
member of its field staff a specialist in children’s and young people’ s 
services. With the enactment of the LSA, federal funds are supporting a 
half-time adult services specialist. This additional person, plus a full com- 
plement of three public library consultants (generalists) supported by 
state funds, has resulted in the children’s and young people’s consultant’s 
being able to give full time to this specialty. 

LSA travel funds have allowed the Free Library Commission to budget 
sufficient amounts for travel in order to schedule the work of the special- 
ists freely. 

The Commission’s traveling library of young people's books has been 
built up. Exhibit collections of the titles listed in Book Bait and ‘The 
Interesting Adult Books of 1957 for Young People” have been developed. 
Young adult books were also purchased for the basic collection on the 
LSA demonstration bookmobile. All of this is the direct result of the in- 
creased book budget due to LSA. 


Distribution of Book Bait 


The development of the young adult program was served by the in- 
clusion in the kits for the Governor’s Conference for Library Board 
Members (an LSA budgetary item) a copy of Book Bait for each library 
in the state. LSA funds paid for the copies, which were given to libraries 
under 10,000 population whenever those libraries had not received a copy 
from the supply granted to the Commission by the Young Adult Services 
Division of ALA. 

Since April, 1958, Book Bait and the young adult exhibit collections 
have been the high point of nine one-day county or multi-county work- 
shops on young adult books. The tenth workshop was held for the librari- 
ans of Dodge and Fond du lac Counties on October 15. The public li- 
brary consultant responsible for the particular area and the young peo- 
ple’s specialist have shared the promotion and leadership of each work- 
shop. Thereby, each workshop has been an in-service training for existing 
staff. 
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The groups have met in the morning for coffee, then have spent the 
day learning and discussing. The pattern of each meeting has been a 
morning’s discussion with the young people’s specialist as leader—some- 
times opening with a conversation between the specialist and generalist— 
on the identification of the young adult, his characteristics and interests; 
the function of the public library in giving service to him, hows and 
whys and with reference to standards; the physical facilities for the young 
adult; the organizing of the book collection chosen for his particular 
needs; and the distinction between the school and public library service. 
In the afternoon, the young people’s specialist has introduced the use of 
Book Bait, talking about some of the articles listed, the titles on the “In- 
teresting Adult Books of 1957 for Young People” list, and a selected 
group of 1958 titles for junior-high age. In the fall series, additional adult 
titles of 1958 of interest to young people have been included in the dis- 
cussion and exhibit. 


Community Participation 


Sixty Wisconsin communities in twenty-four counties have been repre- 
sented in the workshops to date. Only three of these communities were 
cities of over 10,000 population; the greatest proportion were villages 
where there is only one librarian and perhaps a part-time assistant. A 
total of 136 people, 93 librarians, 22 board members, 16 students, and 
five Commission staff members, have participated. Total attendance, in- 
cluding board members and others who were involved in only lunch or 
coffee, was 178. In several communities, high-school librarians, particu- 
larly of the host community, were present. It was suggested to the public 
librarian that the school librarian be included among those invited by 
the Commission. In the workshop held in River Falls, the hostess librarian 
invited the State College librarians and the nineteen students in the g:00 
A.M. library science class to join the group for coffee; sixteen library 
science students attended the afternoon book talk. 

It has been one of the most satisfying programs of in-service training 
of community librarians in which the specialist has ever been involved. 
Follow-up visits are to be scheduled for work with the individual li- 
braries; then these workshops can be more certainly evaluated. That they 
have met a recognized need is already apparent, and that they have been 
received with pleasure and satisfaction is evident. By both written and 
spoken comment, we are certain that there is real appreciation of the 
opportunity to become better acquainted with services to and with books 
for young adults. Perhaps the single most important learning that has 
been commented on at practically every workshop is the use of adult 
books with this age group. The idea of Boak Bait and the work of the 
committee that evolved it have certainly been accepted and appreciated. 
Book Bait is being used in Wisconsin, 
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We Get Letters . 


Mary E. Harvey, Director, School Library Department, 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 


“Dear Publisher: 
“Will you please be so kind as to send me... 


Sometimes it is just a catalog or bookmarks that are wanted; other 
times, information on how a book is made or sales data for a thesis, 
original illustrations for display or a book production exhibit, an author 
or artist as a speaker, free copies. . . 

Now publishers like to get letters as much as any televisién or radio 
star, but sometimes we wish the writers knew a little more about what is 
available and what it is unreasonable to expect of us. 

We are eager, even anxious, for you librarians, school people, and 
parents to know about the books on our lists and the new titles we will 
issue. Naturally, you can better recommend a book if you know what is 
in it, how it fits the reader’s particular needs for information, inspiration, 
recreation; so, much time and money are spent to keep you informed. 

There are many kinds of promotional materials—all free for the ask- 
ing—catalogs, newsletters and bulletins, biographical sketches and pho- 
tographs, bookmarks, letters quoting reviews, brochures on current au- 
thors and series, posters, films, even a few kinescopes. Also, Crowell and 
Doubleday have records for loan; Follett has folders on their awards. 
Cuts are often furnished for reproduction in magazines and on library 
folders. Book production exhibits are made up for library schools or 
special book events. 

In addition to all this free material, advance samples of new books 
go, for review and circulation, to supervisors in state departments, large 
school and public library systems, to magazines and newspapers, to lectur- 
ers on children’s literature. 

Librarians can help greatly if they will make every effort to coordi- 
nate the use of examination copies sent to their state, county, and city 
agencies. The demand on publishers for free copies is tremendous and 
there is a limit to the number we can distribute. 

Exhibits, both commercial and non-commercial, are being sent out 
constantly. The commercial are: (1) those paid for by the publishers into 
which all their books go together, classified without regard to publisher, 
such as the Combined Book, Books on Exhibit, etc., and (2) those set up 
by the publishers at their own booths at state and national meetings. 
Non-commercial are: (1) those sponsored by the state libraries and state 
supervisors, for which the publishers provide books to be routed to Ii- 
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braries and schools, and (2) such publishers’ exhibits as are sent on loan 
to book fairs and shows. 

Authors and artists, sponsored by the publishers, are often sent to 
library meetings, or on trips to talk with librarians and young people. 
Usually radio and television appearances are tied in with these trips. 
However, authors and artists should not be expected to travel great 
distances unless there is definite assurance of an important and good- 
sized audience, and the organization is prepared to bear at least part of 
the travel and entertainment expense. 

Artwork is sometimes available, but assurance of proper care and full 
insurance should accompany the request for its use. Illustrations belong 
to the artist and must be returned to him in good condition, 

For the use of a book or any part of it on radio or television or in a 
public dramatization, permission must be obtained from the publisher. 
Usually, this permission is willingly given for non-commercial programs, 
but the author controls these rights and must be consulted each time 
unless he has given the publisher blanket permission on his work. 

The special materials of the Children’s Book Council should not be 
forgotten—especially their many ideas and helps for celebrating Book 
Week—bookmarks, streamers, a mobile, etc. 

Nearly every publisher has a promotion person or institutional repre- 
sentative whose main function it is to coordinate all the work concerned 
with school and library service, acting as communicator to you. As no 
two publishing houses are organized quite the same way, these persons 
vary widely in their activities and personalities. The representative may 
be a special person for the job, the children’s editor, or someone from the 
advertising staff. He has knowledge of bookmaking, of authors and illus- 
trators; keeps up with trends in education, and knows reading problems. 
Usually he travels to conventions and to see you with news of forthcom- 
ing books, visiting schools, libraries, branches, bookmobiles—observing, 
learning, talking about books and children. He also acts as a trouble- 
shooter, sometimes speaks at library meetings, before PTA and commu- 
nity groups, and schedules authors’ and artists’ programs, 

To sum up, the institutional representative is at your service and 
eager to work with you in every possible way as a partner in promoting 
good books for children and young people. 


* * * 


The following chart gives an idea of the available materials of some 
publishers of children’s books, not all. Unfortunately, space would not 
permit inclusion of encyclopedia and subscription book firms, but they, 
too, do a fine job of communication and service, and have materials for 
distribution. Publishers’ addresses can be found in the current issue of 


Literary Market Place. 
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with WALCK BOOKS 


For the youngest 


Brownies—It’s Christmas! 


By Griapys L. ADSHEAD. The brownies, 
who do all kinds of nice things, deco- 
rate the Christmas tree for Old Grand- 
father and Old Grandmother. Delight- 
fully illustrated by Velma Ilsley. $2.25 


The Doll in the Window 


By PAMELA BIANCO. “The struggle be- 
tween giving and keeping . . . Victoria’s 
generous plans for Christmas go all 
awry when she sees a painted wooden 
doll... A gentle little story."—N. Y. 
Times. Illustrated by the author. $2.50 


The Snowstorm 


By SeLinA CHONZ. More adventures of 
Ursli and Florina, in which they take 
part in a festive sled-decorating contest. 
Illustrated in color by Alois Carigiet. 
$3.50 


Azor and the 


Blue-Eyed Cow 


By MaubE Crow -ey. “The plot centers 
around the young hero’s determination 
to prove that there is a Santa Claus... 
an untisual and delightful story."—Horn 
Book. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. $2.75 


I Like Winter 


By Lots LENnsk1. “One of the gayest of 
Miss Lenski’s books for very little chil- 
dren, There are snowmen, skates, sleds, 
and, of course, Christmas in it...” 
—Horn Book, Illustrated by the au- 
thor. $1.50 


Two books by 
TASHA TUDOR ,; 


Around the Year 


Delicate pictures form the setting for 
Miss Tudor’s simple verses about each 
month of the year. Handlettered text, 
A companion volume to A Is for Anna- 
belle and I Is One. $3.00 


The Dolls’ Christmas 


The story of two dolls who live in a 
large dollhouse and the delightful party 
that was given for them at Christmas. 
Illustrated by the author. $2.50 


...and magic storytelling hours with 


THE MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS SERIES 


RUSSIAN TALES AND LEGENDS 
By Charles Downing 
SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS 
AND FOLK-TALES 
By Gwyn Jones 


SWISS-ALPINE FOLK-TALES 
By Fritz Muller-Guggenbuhl 
IRISH SAGAS AND FOLK-TALES 
By Eileen O’Faolain 
FRENCH LEGENDS, TALES 


AND FAIRY STORIES 
By Barbara Leonie Picard 


GERMAN HERO-SAGAS 
By Barbara Leonie Picard 


YUGOSLAV FOLK TALES 
By Nada Curcija Pradanovic 


ENGLISH FABLES AND 
FAIRY TALES 
By James Reeves 


SCOTTISH FOLK-TALES 
AND LEGENDS 
By Barbara Ker Wilson 
Each illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe 
Each $3.50 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 


Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 





Asia Reading Project: 
A Progress Report 


The program launched so successfully at San Francisco under the chair- 
manship of Jane S. McClure, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa., is attract- 
ing country-wide interest and attention from libraries and other organiza- 
tions. In order to help libraries plan their own programs, Top of the 
News will note activities connected with the Asia Reading Project. 


Massachusetts 


The Adams Street Branch of the Boston Public Library, in coopera- 
tion with International Institute of Boston, sponsored a lecture on India 
to introduce the 1957-1958 program for Young Adults. 

Dr. Kristan Kapur, studying on an exchange basis at the New England 
Medical Center, was asked to give an informal talk on Modern India. 
Young, witty, and perceptive, he completely captivated his audience. His 
own collection of color slides contributed to the Young Adults under- 
standing of Indian life. The mixed audience of boys and girls ranging 
in age from fourteen to seventeen years was so enthusiastic that a planned 
15-minute question period stretched into an hour. Most of the inquiries 
centered on social relationships of Indian boys and girls, on recreation, 
athletics, and schooling. A few gourmets in the audience were interested 
in food habits. Books about India were prominently displayed in the 
auditorium and were circulated at the end of the program. 

From the viewpoint of interest level, this was one of the most informa- 
tive, entertaining, and interesting programs that we have had. 

The Adams Street Branch Library is now planning a series of pro- 
grams on the Far East using the ALA handbook Richer by Asia as a 
guide. 

The Young Adult Book Discussion group of the South Boston Branch 
Library is planning a series of meetings during October, November, and 
December based on the booklet Richer by Asia. 

The discussion meetings began October 9, with India as the first sub- 
ject. We will continue with the same country for more than one meeting 
so that we will be able to use films and any other pertinent material. 
Reading and discussion will be focused on a brief history of a country, its 
religion, and the social life and customs, especially as they concern young 
people. There is no set date for the end of this program, since interest 
will decide how long we discuss each area. 

Using the suggestions at the back of Richer by Asia, each person is 
planning to correspond with a young adult in one of the Asian countries. 
This could develop into one of the most interesting aspects of our pro- 
gram. 
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The Round Table of Librarians for Young Adults . . . is planning to 
use the “West Meets East” theme for the program to be presented at the 
mid-winter meeting of the Massachusetts Library Association. 


Texas 


In the young adult department of Rosenberg Library in Galveston, 
a display featured books about Asia and items typical of Asiatic life. The 
beginning of the special exhibit, October 20, coincided with United 
Nations Week and invitations went to all high school students in the 
city with special emphasis to those interested in international relations. 
The Southwestern Library Association Convention was being held in 
Galveston during this same week, and the exhibit was of particular inter- 
est to visiting librarians. 

A selected group of young adults was entertained on a November 
Saturday morning. Special guests at the open house were International 
Forum members who are natives of Asiatic countries. They discussed in- 
formally with the young people books about their particular country, 

The Rosenberg Library hopes to promote interest in Asia through 
reading and wishes to encourage support of the International Forum, a 
group in Galveston dedicated to better understanding through friendship 
with people of all nations. 


| MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Kangaroos 


and Other Animals with Pockets 
Written and illustrated by LOUIS DARLING 


“Explicit text and extremely mov- 
ing black and white drawings de- 
scribe the animals, their habits, and 
their histories."—Virginia Kirkus. 
“Easy enough for the beginning 
reader, it should have appeal for 
any child. Recommended.”—Library 


Journal. Cloth. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD Committee: MARION KELLOGG, Librarian, 
Jackson Junior High School, Detroit, Michigan; MAry MACE SPRAD- 
















n, 5 . ; 2 See 

~ LING, Young Adult Librarian, Kalamazoo Public Library; and AUDREY 

d C. Bret, Chief, Young Adult Services, Detroit Public Library, chair- 

| man. 

he 

as. Balchen, Bernt. Come North With Me. Dutton, 1958. $5.00. 

in . P . . P ” 

fi “Han skal leve til han dor. A man lives until he dies, and as he lives he grows. 

* These are the words of the colorful modern-day Viking who began as a Norwegian 
pilot in the days when piloting was pioneering. This personal adventure story 

er covers his career as explorer, adventurer, and U. S. colonel. 

al . - — . 

. Brelis, Dean. The Mission. Random, 1958. $3.50. 

y A young American sergeant is sent to Burma to train the Kachins for battle against 

h the Japanese in this dramatic story, which emphasizes character rather than the 

| brutalities of warfare. 

a 

P DeMille, Agnes. And Promenade Home. Little, 1958. $5.00. 





The further autobiography of one of our most successful and colorful choreogra- 
phers covers the period from the staging of Oklahoma through the return of her 
husband from World War II. 










Duggan, Alfred. Three’s Company. Coward, 1958. $3.95. 
An entirely different view of Imperial Rome’s famous Triumvirate and a particu- 
larly vivid characterization of the least-known member—respectable, stuffy Lepi- 
dus, A well-detailed historical novel for the mature reader. 










Ellis, William Donahue. The Brooks Legend. Crowell, 1958. $4.95. 


The long but colorful life of a pioneer who wanted to be a qualified M.D., in- 
cludes excitement and adventure among Indians, frontiersmen, and speculators. 






Heyerdahl, Thor. Aku-Aku, The Secret of Easter Island. Rand, 1958. 
$6.95. 
The author of Kon-Tiki leads the first archeological expedition to Easter Island to 
delve into the secret of the colossal stone figures there. An absorbing adventure 
tale beautifully illustrated with colored photographs. 








Johnson, Robert S. and Caidin, Martin. Thunderbolt. Rinehart, 1958. 
$3.95. 


This swift and thrilling description of air combat as experienced by our highest 
scoring ace is a personal narrative of heroism, danger, companionship, and love. 






King, Martin Luther, Jr. Stride Toward Freedom. Harper, 1958. $2.95. 


The autobiography of the dedicated Negro pastor who led the recent Montgomery, 
Alabama, non-violence campaign. A vivid chapter in the battle for integration 
which concerns every American. 
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Nathan, Robert. So Love Returns. Knopf, 1958. $3.50. 


The fantastic and delicate love story of a young widower, his two charming chil- 
dren, and a mysterious girl from the sea. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor. On My Own. Harper, 1958. $4.00. 
A journalistic account of Mrs. Roosevelt's life since F.D.R.’s death, including her 
work with the U.N. and descriptive details of her trips to the Near and Far East. 
Important observations on today’s crisis in the Orient. 


White, Helen C. Bird of Fire. Macmillan, 1958. $3.95. 


A panoramic view of the life of the beloved St. Francis based on familiar legends. 


Wibberley, Leonard. Beware of the Mouse. Putnam, 1958. $3.50. 


The mythical Grand Duchy of Fenwick is again the scene of a light and fantastic 
tale of medieval chivalry. ‘These shenanigans of an Irish knight are enhanced by 
amusing illustrations, 


Young Readers’ Choice Award— 1958 


William Corbin McGraw received the Young Readers’ Choice Award of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association for his book, The Golden Mare, 
on September 5, during the annual meeting of the Association at Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

The scroll award, established by the late Harry Hartman, Seattle 
bookseller, is given each year in recognition of a book published two or 
three years earlier which is the popular choice of children in the Pacific 
Northwest. Polling of the favorite title is carried out through children’s 
and school libraries in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington, and in 
the Canadian provinces of Alberta and British Columbia. 

The award was presented to Mr. McGraw by Mrs. Sara Wheeler of 
the University of Washington School of Librarianship at the Author’s 
Breakfast of the Pacific Northwest Library Association at the Empress 
Hotel in Victoria. Miss Shirley Ellison, Children’s Librarian of the New 
Westminster Public Library and the 1958 chairman of the Association’s 
Division of Work with Children and Young People, presided at the break- 
fast. 

Mr. McGraw, who writes under the pseudonym of William Corbin, is 
a former newspaperman who lives on a filbert ranch near Sherwood, Ore- 
gon, with his wife, Eloise Jarvis McGraw, also a popular author of books 
for young people, and their two children. His award-winning book, The 
Golden Mare, published in 1955 by Coward-McCann Company, was his 
third book for boys and girls, following a newspaper story and a boys’ 
adventure story. A fourth book, A Pony for Keeps, has been published 
this year. 
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Creative Dramatics in the 
Elementary School Library 


Winirrep E. MAcuan, Librarian, May Hill Arbuthnot Library, Tay- 
lor Elementary School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The elementary school librarian should be aware of the nature and pur- 
pose of the many creative activities resulting from use of her materials, 
in addition to reading and reference work. Less known to librarians may 
be the play-making called creative dramatics, which is primarily a class- 
room activity in schools. It is one outgrowth of Dewey’s theory of “learn- 
ing by doing,” was encouraged by Hughes Mearns’ Creative Youth, and 
was discussed in the writings of Winifred Ward and other leaders. 

Teachers, familiar with the technique, utilize the child’s own natural 
love of “Let’s pretend.” Children assume a new personality as they ex- 
plore the potential possibilities of a character in a story which has a plot 
with satisfying beginning, climax, and end. In this dramatic form, they 
do not learn set lines, nor are directed to action; but create what seems to 
them the necessary dialogue and movement for the story to come alive by 
accepting group suggestion. They may only pantomime a story, or make 
use of puppetry. They may pretend or create simple setting and costum- 
ing. When familiar with this activity, they may develop the ability to 
group-create an original plot with original characters on a worth-while 
theme, although the inexperienced do better to use a story provided by 
their literature. 

Just pretending to be a character preludes creative drama, as does 
reading aloud a character’s given dialogue. Listening to a story read or 
told may be sufficient incentive. Learning set lines of a child’s original 
play is not creative dramatics, nor is a formal play which simply makes 
use of a child’s craft talent for its staging. 

Children learn to submit their ideas to group evaluation, to sustain 
effort, to have joy in contribution to the group, and to take pleasure in 
being necessary to others. Creative dramatics increases sympathetic under- 
standing by developing the ability to interpret and express correctly how 
others feel and think by the way they look, speak, and act. For some it 
provides a controlled outlet for unsocial emotions through unsocial char- 
acterizations or leads to a re-appraisal of values. It sharpens observations 
of life, increases reasoning ability, demands imaginative inventiveness 
and physical flexibility, and motivates many other useful experiences 
from which children learn unconsciously. As a school activity, it may 
relate to language arts, be integrated with science, social studies, other 
arts, or all of these combined. 

Essential for any encouraging role for the elementary school librarian 
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is to maintain an entente cordiale with all the teachers by cooperating 
with them; giving good service to them; having a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative attitude toward all their efforts; becoming familiar with teachers’ 
personal interests, talents, and problems in the school; planning very 
closely with them what the librarian may do. The librarian must earn 
respect by her familiarity with many useful materials and her demon- 
strated skill in handling them. She also needs to know her entire school’s 
program, the educational policies of the system and the immediate ad- 
ministration, and show herself confident under them. Most important, 
she must win the affection and respect of the children through her affec- 
tion and respect for them; working for the enrichment not of a gifted few, 
or unfortunate few, but believing all should have many opportunities for 
growth and creative expression. These essentials are hard to achieve and 
to keep. 

The use, specifically, of creative dramatics in the classroom may be 
encouraged by the librarian in several ways. If she is consulted on how to 
use library materials, she might suggest creative dramatics as a possili!ty, 
considering, if she does so, the guidance potential in the teacher. For this 
activity, she may bring out the values in certain materials rather than 
others; viz., stories with much action, dialogue, interesting characters, 
sharply contrasting emotional conflicts, inspiring themes. Her interest 
may result in an invitation to see this classroom activity as a familiar 
friend of the class. Should comment be asked for, she is wise to indicate 
only praise to the group, approving the efforts of all. Naturally, asking for 
such an invitation is taboo, Creative dramatics is seldom at its best with 
outside observation, and never in its initial stages is an audience 
desirable. 

The librarian’s interest in creative activities may result in a class’s 
bringing a developed or partly developed and creatively made play into 
the library itself during the scheduled period. At Taylor School in Cleve- 
land, one was given following performances elsewhere in the school. The 
children wanted “to do it just once more,” because creative dramatics 
is never twice exactly the same. Also, we, in the library there, finding that 
a story being told is familiar, have turned it over to the group and had 
it given as creative dramatics, entirely unguided by the teacher who was 
surprised they had reached that degree of self-reliance. One such story 
used was The Three Billy Goats Gruff. Another time, a teacher of an 
upper grade class, who had been asked to present a created drama to the 
school assembly, brought her class in for a “try-out,” in the library period, 
of their play based on an incident in American history. 

Children themselves may suggest to their teacher that they be allowed 
to show the librarian what they are doing in class. Indian books sent to 
one classroom resulted in a delightful program for the librarian which 
included use of song and dance. -A showing of craft-made ornaments 
made the librarian aware that a new book just received would be of more 
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use to this group than to another who was using Indian material differ- 
ently. 

The telling of Jason and the Golden Fleece in a library hour to sixth 
grade classes studying Greece stimulated one of the classes to read myths 
suggested by the story. This group then developed in class these myths 
in two dramatic forms, and, in its next library period, it showed them to 
the librarian and a student librarian doing her school field work at Tay- 
lor. The class first gave them in straight pantomime as a guessing game, 
then with impromptu dialogue. However, another sixth grade class, 
after also reading some myths suggested, came back to the library to tell 
them as the librarian had told hers. One boy amazed teacher and librarian 
alike by relating the labors of Hercules for almost half an hour. Further 
reading and reference work on the civilization of the Greeks was tackled 
with enthusiasm by both classes. 

The experienced children’s librarian knows that storytelling acts as a 
creative stimulus. Those who wish to extend storytelling to the upper 
grades during their library periods will find the legendary hero tales most 
satisfactory material. If it is not possible to prepare a complete cycle, a 
librarian may tell a single episode from different epics as introduction to 
them. She may correlate the story with social studies, language arts, sci- 
ence, or fine arts, and a related book display. The librarian is likely to 
find the teacher enthusiastic for the librarian’s willingness to provide a 
stimulus which the teacher regrets she is too busy to prepare and give in 
the classroom. As with the library story program as a whole, the school 
librarian is wise to use what the teacher may not plan to include but 
wishes to have introduced; and that which the children, although unable 
to read fluently at that age, will appreciate. Longer fairy tales, folk tales, 
and myths also make good choices for telling to older children. The 
American tall tales are especially enjoyed by the fifth graders while study- 
ing American history. Many of the real life adventures of man’s achieve- 
ment are also useful. 

The library program may also include, for all ages, an introduction 
to poetry, music, and art, for these stimulate, as does storytelling, the cre- 
ative imagination, grace of movement, balance, sense of style, and rhythm. 
All of these have carry-over value and are especially useful preliminary 
to engaging in creative dramatics. The use of recordings helps to reduce 
preparation of story, poetry, or music. For upper classes, we have used 
recordings of ballads, folk songs, poetry spoken by such real poets as 
Ogden Nash, stories told by Siobban McKenna, Richard Chase, and 
other outstanding storytellers; and even recordings of ancient instru- 
ments, or orchestrations to create a mood for a story, or suggest locale. 

Besides the encouragement of activities in the classrooms and in the 
library, the school librarian may have an opportunity to be of service for 
assemblies. She might be asked to appear there as a storyteller, but she 
can also encourage activities of others, One year our principal wanted a 
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Book Week assembly program. The librarian suggested a central theme 
of guessing game skits. Participation was voluntary, and the skits were 
developed by the participating classes as they chose. One class mimed 
familiar Greek myths like King Midas for the school audience to guess; 
another made a play from “The Story of Early Cleveland,” a third learned 
and told fables, showing illustrations they made for them; a fourth dem- 
onstrated their library period, ‘The latter was usually devoted to group 
book discussions, and was conducted by planning questions for the class 
to guess about books previously reviewed. A question was directed to the 
audience if it could not be answered, Each called forth recognition of 
book sources from the audience. Currently, the author and the music 
supervisor are consultants for a series of “‘story-song” programs to be given 
in the school assemblies. 

While encouraging group activities, the school librarian feels it vitally 
important to give encouragement, when needed, to the individual child 
and not merely to the special child. She should keep herself available to 
all children for expression of their interests and creative yearning; and 
work with their teachers to find outlets especially desirable for individual 
needs. Where classroom activities do not sufficiently satisfy the children 
especially interested in creative dramatics, the teacher and librarian may 
work together to uncover added opportunities in the community, or en- 
courage this activity in the home. 

When the librarian does hear that any creative response has resulted 
from her activities, she takes joy in that what she provided may have 
helped in that instance; and from any failures learns what more is needed 
from her. However, she takes no credit for the results themselves. That 
belongs to the children and their imaginative powers, guided by the 
perceptive teacher. 

Reading Suggestions: 

Durland, Frances. Creative Dramatics for Children. Antioch 
Press, 1952. 


Lease, Ruth, and Siks, Geraldine. Creative Dramatics in Home, 
School and Community. Harpers, 1952. 


Walker, Pamela. Seven Steps to Creative Children’s Dramatics. 
Hill, 1957. (This contains some suggestions of preliminary a¢ 
tivities that could be adapted to library story hours.) 


Ward, Winifred. Playmaking with Children. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1947. (This has a very useful bibliography of story sources 
for creative dramatics.) 
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Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
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1 of | Baumann, Hans. Sons of the Steppe; tr. by Isabel and Florence McHugh; 

usic illus. by Heiner Rothfuchs. Walck, 1958. $3.00. 

ven A story of the youthful days of the two youngest grandsons of Ghenghis Khan. 
Closer than most brothers, they swore eternal fealty, only to find themselves for- 

ally sworn as their different and conflicting natures developed. ‘The wild life of the 

vild steppe, the training of Mongol warriors, the desperate forays through forbidding 
territory and grim campaigns under ruthless generals all form the background of 

- to this vigorous, swiftly paced story for mature older readers. 

ind 

ual | Boston, Lucy M. Treasure of Green Knowe; illus. by Peter Boston, Har- 

ren court, 1958. $3.00. 

lay A sequel to the “Children of Green Knowe.” Tolly, a modern English school- 





boy, makes the acquaintance of a family who lived at Green Knowe in 1798. His 
quick sensitiveness and bold explorations won him glimpses into the past and 
led him to discover the long lost jewels. A good story to read aloud. 
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Buff, Mary and Conrad. Elf Owl; illus. by Conrad Buff. Viking, 1958. 
$2.75. 

Detailed pencil sketches convey the sun-bleached atmosphere of the desert water 

hole where the tiny owls in the ancient saguaro cactus watch the deer, rabbits, 

lions, and other desert creatures come and go, Drought and cloudburst add drama 

to the quiet realism of the desert scene. Children will find the poetic text easy to 

read. 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey. Chanticleer and the Fox; adapted and illus. by Bar- 
bara Cooney. Crowell, 1958. $2.75. 





An adaptation of the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” made into a colorful picture book. The 
handsome illustrations in black and white and color are finely executed. This is 
a welcome addition to stories for the older picture book age. 
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Cole, William, ed. J Went to the Animal Fair; illus. by Colette Rosselli. 
AC- ad i oded 

World, 1958. $2.75. 

Thirty-five poems for young children that touch with gaiety everything from mice, 
ry- chameleons, and baby chicks to camels, elephants, and giraffes. There is little 
eS here that is not available in other anthologies, but the open format and the firmly 

outlined pictures of Colette Rosselli lend distinction and charm to this collection. 

’ . . . . a&- . 
D’Aulaire, Ingri and Parin, Edgar. The Magic Meadow; illus. by the 
authors. Doubleday, 1958. $3.00. 

Into this slight story about Peterli and his grandfather, who live in a high Alpine 

meadow, is woven the story of William Tell and the importance of freedom to the 
VS 
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Swiss people. The colorful lithograph drawings convey a sense of the drama of the 
mountains and village life. 


Geisel, Theodor Seuss. The Cat in the Hat Comes Back, by Dr. Seuss; 
illus. by the author. Random, 1958. $1.95. 
Another ingenious rhymed tale in which the cat had to get help from Little Cats 


A-Z, all of whom he brought out of the hat. This time “only 252 different words” 
are used. This will be a popular and useful book for beginning readers. 


Harrison, Ada. The Doubling Rod; illus. by Christine Price. Harcourt, 
1958. $3.00. 
The Hinnabels were considered by their neighbors to be a trifle queer, and this 


queerness was not diminished when Mr. Hinnabel acquired a magic doubling 
rod. A modern family story with originality, humor, and an exciting plot. 


Kalnay, Francis. Chiicaro: Wild Pony of the Pampa; illus. by Julian de 
Miskey. Harcourt, 1958. $2.75. 
An episode in the lives of twelve-year-old Pedro and his guardian, the gaucho 
Juan, which is concerned with the beautiful pink pony, Chucaro. In colorful, con- 


versational style, full of overtones, the author communicates his understanding of 
a people and the beauty of the Argentine Pampa. 


Newell, Homer E., Jr. Space Book for Young People; illus. by Anne M. 
Jauss. Whittlesey House, 1958. $2.95. 
This is a provocative account of the world we inhabit as well as a springboard into 


the reaches of outer space. Clearly presented with numerous diagrams and illus- 
trations, this book will be understandable to children of a wide age range. 


Ogburn, Charlton, Jr. Big Caesar; illus. by Joseph P. Krush. Houghton, 
1958. $2.75. 
Ronnie's last year in high school was almost cataclysmic with his resurrection of 
the old truck, Big Caesar; his falling in love with Millicent; and his ordeal with 


the big blizzard. The author sensitively and compassionately depicts a boy as he 
begins to reach out to horizons unknown to him, 


Rey, Margret. Curious George Flies a Kite; illus. by H. A. Rey. Houghton, 
1958. $2.75. 


This book will find an enthusiastic audience of first and second graders who can 
now read for themselves the latest adventures of the mischievous George. One of 
the best of the current “easy reading” books, it will be enjoyed as a picture book, 
too, 


Rutgers van der Loeff-Basenau, Anna. Avalanche; tr. by Dora Rounds; 
illus. by Gustav Schrotter. Morrow, 1958. $2.95. 


Here is a full measure of drama and excitement as a Swiss village is evacuated 
and one follows the adventures of Werner Altschwank and the group of orphans 
he joins when the fate of his parents is unknown, Though the style is undistin- 
guished, the story is filled with the suspense of hovering disaster, Awarded the 
prize for the best children’s book published in Holland in 1955. 
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Streatfeild, Noel. Dancing Shoes; illus. by Richard Floethe. Random, 
1958. $2.95. 


Two orphaned sisters come to live with an aunt who runs a dancing school. The 
problems of the growing girls are illuminated with wry humor and healthy sensi- 
bility. The tone is light; the relationships are convincing. 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. Warrior Scarlet; illus by Charles Keeping. Walck, 
1958. $3-95- 
This tale of the Bronze Age of Britain follows the fortunes of a boy in the South 
Downs of England who was fiercely determined to become a warrior of his tribe 
in spite of a shriveled right arm. Another age is brought to life by the colorful 
details woven in as an integral part of the story. A book of substance for older 
boys and girls. 


Zion, Gene. No Roses for Harry; illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Har- 
per, 1958. $2.50. 
Another story about Harry the Dirty Dog, in which the green sweater with roses 


on it that he had been trying to lose amazingly disappears right off his back. An 
amusing picture book with good characterization. 


Cincinnati’s Science-Mobile 


KEN Tewet, Administrative Assistant, Branch Extension Depart- 
ment, The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 


In the spring of 1958, the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County put into operation a science bookmobile which was designed as a 
demonstration unit to acquaint the youth of the community with the 
holdings of the library and to bring circulating science books within easy 
reach of many more teen-age readers. Stocked with a carefully selected 
collection of science and technical books, together with periodicals and 
science displays, this mobile science library was scheduled to stop near an 
area branch each Saturday from ten until four o’clock during the month 
of May. 

The books were selected mainly to stimulate interest in science, 
either by encouraging the patron to read more in the field or by provid- 
ing motivation to begin active participation in science and technology. 
Readability was greatly stressed in choosing titles for the collection. 
Local educators acted as advisors for book selection. The American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science’s list, Books for the Traveling 
High School Science Library, was an invaluable aid, although it was 
greatly expanded to reach the junior high schol student and the excep- 
tional reader of lower grade levels. Most fields of science were repre- 
sented, even though the collection had just 500 volumes. 

Cooperation with schools was excellent. Attention was called to 
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visits of the science-mobile in an area through announcements in school 
assemblies and science classes. It is difficult to estimate how many new 
users of the library were gained, but some new registrations were taken, 
others renewed, and much interest was aroused through the collection, 
which greatly supplemented the branch collections. Many visitors came 
only out of curiosity to see “the thing’; some were intrigued and left 
carrying several books, and a few shrugged their shoulders and _ left 
empty-handed after a few minutes. Some patrons’ attention was caught 
by the display on local fossils, astronautics, science news bulletin board, 
and jet engines (used not only to give a simple, dramatic presentation of 
science, but also to cover unused sections of book shelves) and asked for 
books to gain more information about these fields. 

The Science Bookmobile no longer exists; however, the collection 
seems destined for greater use. The collection is now a traveling library, 
which is moved every three months from one branch to another. Shelved 
on an “A” frame, which is prominently placed in the branch, the shelves 
always seem bare. A familiar remark is: “I saw this on the bookmobile, 


I want to read it now.” 
* # * 


Copies of the buying list for the Science Bookmobile collection are 
available upon request from the Branch Extension Department, The 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Eighth and Vine 
Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BILLY, THE BOOKWORM, the 
beloved symbol of reading at 
the Milwaukee Public Library 
for twenty-one years has been 
redesigned by Alfred Martin, a 
former German puppet-maker, 
now of Milwaukee. The puppet 
is on sale to the general public 
at the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum. It may be purchased by 
mail from the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, Publications Depart- 
ment, 814 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Checks 
should be made payable to the 
Milwaukee Public Library. The 
price of the puppet is $2.95 
plus a 50-cent charge for the 
cost of wrapping and mailing. 
This is a smaller version of the 
puppet that appears on the 
weekly half-hour television pro- 
gram, “Billy’s Quiz,” seen Sat- 
urdays on the local CBS chan- 
nel in Milwaukee. 
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You Can Stimulate 
‘Tomorrow’s Scientists 


Roserr E. YAGrR, Assistant Professor, Science Education, University 
of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 


(A talk given at the 7th annual Library Workshop, University of 
Towa, June, 1958) 


“You Can Stimulate Tomorrow’s Scientists.” Apparently my job is one 
of stimulating you to believe that you in turn can stimulate tomorrow’s 
scientists. | have a quotation from Emerson concerning science. “Men 
love to wonder—and that is the seed of our science.” The job of stimulat- 
ing tomorrow’s scientists, then, is one of aiming high in getting boys and 
girls—young adults—to wonder and to dream. 

Often in science we tend to think in terms of the gifted child as the 
potential scientist. I believe that this tendency is a serious mistake. Lit- 
erally thousands of scientific workers and technicians are needed. These 
workers need not be above average in intellect. I hope, as we discover 
some ways of stimulating tomorrow’s scientists, that we are thinking of 
all types of scientists and scientific workers. 

The task of being a stimulator is a difficult one under any circum- 
stance. How can we set about doing our task? Will encouraging students 
to read help? The librarian is in a far better position to stimulate a stu- 
dent through reading than is a teacher. In the case of the librarian, more 
free choice in the selection of materials is involved. All too often a 
dreaded assignment is the stimulus provided by the teacher. 


Teaching Methods Revised 

At the turn of the century, teachers and schools were concerned with 
the mastery of basic facts in the field of science. With the oncoming of 
newer methods and purposes of science in the public school curriculum, 
less emphasis was placed on reading, cither of basic textbooks or addi- 
tional reference materials. However, it was soon clear that laboratories 
and first-hand experiences were not enough by themselves. In recent 
years there has been more and more emphasis placed upon reading in 
science, directed study programs, and training in evaluation of scientific 
materials. 

Specific studies have indicated the values to students of reading in 
science. For example, Francis Day Curtis showed a number of years ago 
that extensive reading of scientific literature ‘which is interesting to the 
student not only increases pupil achievement but also stimulates the 
pupil to continue his study in higher grades. In this same study, Curtis 
reported that extensive reading in science contributes to the development 
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of scientific attitudes by the student. In another study, Findley and Cald- 
well have reported that reading in science is needed if young people are to 
read intelligently articles found in the public press. James McCallister 
has found that reading in science involves not only fact-getting, but also 
a form of thinking required in the use of those facts. Application of ideas 
gained from reading in the field of science is another aspect of scientific 
thinking. 

A recent National Survey of Education has found that the school 
library is being used to a greater degree than in former years, especially 
in schools where newer techniques of study are being practiced. This 
report seems to emphasize the importance of the school librarian in 
making possible the realization of the values of reading in science that 
have been identified by the several studies just cited. 

Studies, then, indicate conclusively the importance of reading for 
greater scientific understanding. The librarian is obviously in a key 
position to encourage young people to read materials on their own that 
are of interest to them in the field of science. This is, indeed, a vital 
means of stimulating tomorrow’s scientists. 

Before the librarian or anyone else can stimulate tomorrow‘s scientists 
through reading, he or she must have reference materials with which to 
do it. This leads us to another major consideration: What is the situation 
with respect to science materials in our libraries? 


The Voss Report 


Burton E. Voss completed a rather thorough study of Iowa high 
schools with respect to the status of science teaching in the state of Iowa 
early this year (1958). As a part of this study, Voss checked with school 
libraries as to the availability and nature of science reference materials. 
To my knowledge there has been no similar study made of the public 
libraries, but judging from my personal observations and associations 
with teachers throughout the state, I feel confident that the general situa- 
tion with respect to science materials is much the same as found in the 
school library. 

Voss used the classification of size for schools as proposed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Group I schools are those with an enrollment of 
o-gg students; Group II, those with an enrollment of 100-249; Group III, 
those with an enrollment of 250-499; and Group IV, those with an enroll- 
ment of 500-up. Voss investigated 53 Group I schools, 33 Group II 
schools, 8 Group III schools, and 6 Group IV schools. These schools rep- 
resented a random sampling and reflect the far greater number of smaller 
schools in Iowa. Although 86 schools are represented in the Group I and 
II schools, this represents only 47 per cent of the total student enroll- 
ment. This means that 53 per cent of the students were found in the 14 
larger Group III and IV schools. 

Voss made the following findings concerning numbers of science ref- 
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erences in school libraries: In the Group I schools, the range of science 
references was from 1 to 55, with a median of 16 references. The total in 
15 Group I schools selected at random was 304. The range of science ref- 
erences for Group II schools was from g to 105, with a median of 50. 
The total found in 15 schools selected at random was 846. The range 
for Group III schools was from 80 to 300 separate references, with a 
median of 137. Again the total number found in 15 schools selected at 
random was 2,317. In the Group IV schools, the range was from 115 to 
597, with a median of 297. The total number found in 15 schools was 
4991. 

Voss also found that there are no librarians in the Group I and II 
schools, and as a result, there is no record of circulation. It is, therefore, 
impossible to check the use of the few scientific references in 86 per cent 
of the schools of this study. Apparently a school must have 250 students 
before we can expect to find even a part-time librarian. 

By examining the age of the science references in the schools of the 
Voss study, we can determine other interesting facts about science materi- 
als in our libraries. In the 15 Group I schools selected at random, 287 of 
the 304 science references were over 5 years old; 17 were under 5 years 
old. This means that we might anticipate the purchase of about one new 
science reference book every 5 years in a Group I school. In the Group II 
schools, 740 references were over 5 years old; g8 were under 5, years old. 
This means that a Group II school might purchase one new science ref- 
erence every year. Two thousand seventy-four science references in the 
Group III schools were over 5 years old; 243 were under 5, years old. This 
means that these schools purchase an average of g science books a year 
per school. In the Group IV schools, 4,534 references were over 5 years 
old; 457 were under 5, years old. These schools purchase an average of 6 
science references a year. Although the Group III and IV schools look 
much better than the Group I and II schools, it is important to remember 
that they represent only 14 per cent of the total number of schools and at 
the same time they are made up of 53 per cent of the total number of 
students. 


Survey Science Periodicals 

The situation concerning science periodicals is equally alarming. Voss 
found that there are only five periodicals that can be even loosely con- 
nected with science that are found in over 50 per cent of the schools used 
in his study. These include in the order of their frequency: National Geo- 
graphic, Popular Mechanics, Science Digest, Science Newsletter, and Pop- 
ular Science. Strictly speaking, only two of these are concerned with sci- 
ence as such, . 

In another survey conducted a few years ago James Kercheval, of Iowa 
State Teachers College, investigated 453 Iowa schools irrespective of size. 
He found that 79 per cent of these schools subscribed to Popular Science, 
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77 per cent Popular Mechanics, 59 per cent Nature Magazine, 50 per cent 
Science Digest, 48 per cent Today’s Health, 26 per cent Science Newslet- 
ter, 12 per cent Scientific American, 10 per cent Popular Photography, 
and 10 per cent various others. 

Leonard Winier, also of Iowa State Teachers College, has conducted 
a third survey which illustrates the availability of science periodicals in 
high school libraries. He found that the libraries of 12 schools in the 
Cedar Falls-Waterloo area contained the following number of science 
periodicals: 3 schools—1 periodical; 2 schools—2 periodicals; 1 school—g 
periodicals; 1 school—s, periodicals; 2 schools—6 periodicals; 1 school— 
7 periodicals; and 2 schools—g periodicals. It should be mentioned that 
some of these periodicals are rather liberally called “science periodicals.” 

In general, the situation is far from good when we consider the avail- 
able science materials in our libraries. I think it is fair to report that sci- 
ence materials are usually less complete than materials for other areas in 
the school libraries. This is not necessarily the fault of the librarian, for 
it is indeed rare to find a librarian with any formal training in science. 
Most librarians—if teachers—were teachers of English or social studies. 
Librarians—if not teachers—still usually have all of their formal train- 
ing in some area other than science. Perhaps the science teacher is par- 
tially at fault for not being more of an authority concerning up-to-date 
reference material in science. Regardless of where the fault is found, the 
situation does need immediate attention and improvement. 

What is being done and what can be done to correct this shortage of 
science materials? What are some of the “signs of the times” which are 
encouraging signs of improvement in the shortage of scientists and scien- 
tific materials? 


Support for Science 


At the present time, the United States (government, industry, and edu- 
cational institutions) is spending over five billion dollars on scientific re- 
search and development alone. A quarter of a million scientists and engi- 
neers are needed at the present time. Since 1900 the number of scien- 
tists and engineers needed in the country has doubled every ten years. 
There is every reason to believe that this increased need will continue. Of 
every 100 youths, only 13 get through college. Of this 13, only 3 have grad- 
uated with an emphasis in science. Many are now realizing the scope of 
the current research and development programs as well as becoming 
aware of the shortages of scientific personnel. This accounts for the oc- 
currence of some of these so-called “signs of the times.” 

Various industries such as Manufacturing Chemists, Du Pont, West- 
inghouse, and the Ford Foundation are at an unprecedented peak in the 
establishment of scholarships for high school students, the publication of 
educational material, and the encouragement of industry-community co- 
operation in such forms as teacher/industrialist exchanges. These pro- 
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grams have all done much to encourage and stimulate interest in science. 

Such philanthropic organizations as the Heart Association have be- 
gun recently to establish Heart Fund scholarships for school students 
with an interest in the biological sciences. The leaders in this organiza- 
tion feel that this is one of the best ways that they can stimulate young 
people into waging the fight against heart disease. In addition to scholar- 
ships for college work, they are providing money for use in the secondary 
schools to purchase equipment and supplies for special projects. 

The National Science Foundation has undertaken a gigantic program 
of improving science teaching. It is the belief that with the improvement 
of the science teacher there will be an automatic increase in the num- 
ber of young people interested in science vocationally. These programs 
are made possible by government grants which in turn have come from 
money paid to the government in the form of taxes. This, in itself, is a 
new step in governmental concern about the status of science in this 
country. 

Scientific organizations which formerly paid no attention to public ed- 
ucation have begun to show extreme interest in such programs. To be 
sure, many are simply critical of high school science programs and 
teaching. But this in itself reflects a “sign of the times’ which is very dif- 
ferent from the situation in past years. Some of these organizations are 
actually providing assistance to high schools in attempting to improve 
the situation. ‘The American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
for example, is now printing lists of science books which it recommends 
for the high school science library. This is an activity which surely would 
not have occurred a few years ago. 


Public Opinion Changes 


Public sentiment concerning science in the schools has changed con- 
siderably. There are increasing numbers of schools which are rebuilding 
and remodeling. In such instances, a major concern now appears to be 
the science laboratories and science equipment. 

Reports in several recent newspapers and magazines have commented 
on needed materials for improved science teaching. In many communi- 
ties, there has been concern for the city library as well as for the schools. 

It appears to me (if I read these “signs of the times” which we've just 
elucidated, correctly) that the time is right to act to correct the deplor- 
able science materials situation in our libraries. Today’s activity of select- 
ing and evaluating good science material for the library is indeed a 
timely and important one. We, as people interested in improving the 
situation, must now be in a position to recommend, request, and secure 
appropriate materials. This whole change in, viewpoint concerning the 
values of science has occurred in ten years. Ten years ago, one was thought 
to be a fanatic if deplorable shortages of science equipment and poor 
teaching situations in science were even suggested. Today a person who is 
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not concerned with the teaching of science is considered almost unpatri- 
otic. 

As a last major area for consideration, I would like briefly to review 
some characteristics of librarians as personal stimulators. In my work 
with numerous teachers, I hear of all kinds of poor situations in con- 
nection with schools and their librarians. Two common types of librari- 
ans who receive condemnation from teachers are those that I would term 
ineffective because of a grave lack of any enthusiasm for their work and 
those who picture themselves as a Napoleon in their own library domain. 
Obviously these types of librarians could not stimulate anyone in science 
or anything else. 

However, all librarians need to be aware of factors which affect read- 
ing interest, especially since reading is apparently an excellent means of 
stimulating tomorrow’s scientists. The National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter has printed an article, “Who—Where—Why Do People Read?”. I am 
sure that many of you are familiar with this. 


Studies Show Misconceptions 


There have been several studies lately which have astounded some 
of us. These were the studies which have illustrated some of the weird 
ideas that high school students have about science and scientists—such 
as that a person needs to be a genius, a decided introvert, a little strange 
in appearance, and, according to some beliefs, dishonest to be a scientist. 
Science teachers are working to correct some of these erroneous ideas, and 
I think the changes in science teaching which are resulting are good. 
However, I feel also that the science teacher may be too closely associated 
with science and with scientists in the eyes of the students. Since the 
librarian does not have this disadvantage, I am confident that such a per- 
son can be more effective than the science teacher in correcting these 
wrong opinions. 

If the librarian is a personable person, she is likely to be a good stim- 
ulus in learning. This can be in the area of science, especially if there are 
science materials in the library to use in the job of stimulation. We, in 
the field of science education, want you and need you to help in this 
job of stimulating tomorrow’s scientists, 

I personally believe that each of you can do this important job of 
stimulating young people in the area of science. Certainly, before we can 
act as individuals, we must have ample scientific materials in our li- 
braries. 

I am reminded of an old proverb, especially after the many words that 
I have spoken to you. The proverb says: “After all is said and done, more 
is said than done.” I can only say that I hope this works in reverse today 
and that more is done than what I’ve been able to say this morning. 
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Have You Seen? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of children’s librarians: 
Hore AmstELL, Los Angeles County Public Library; MILDRED FRary, 
Los Angeles City Schools Library; JEAN M. Fisuer, Los Angeles City 
Public Library, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 
Cousins, Norman. ““T'wenty-Twenty.” Saturday Review of Literature. 
_ Vol. 41, No. go (July 26, 1958), p. 20. 

Mr. Cousins answers in an editorial the statement of an optical firm: “ ‘You know, 
Mothers, if your child is near-sighted . . . he could easily develop an inferiority 
complex and turn to books instead of healthy outdoor play.’” 

Federici, Mrs. Yolanda. ‘General Criteria for Selections and Use of 
Materials.” Illinois Libraries. Vol. 40, No. 6 (June, 1958), p. 504-509. 
The Supervisor of Work with Children for the South Side of the Chicago Public 


Library discusses with clarity and candor the general criteria for selection of chil- 
dren’s books, and some of the reasons for having definite standards. 


Galus, Henry S. “Young Geniuses: our greatest waste.” American Mer- 
cury. Vol. 87, No. 416 (September, 1958), p. 109-114. 
Those working with superior children must be able to discover and utilize the 
potentialities of this group in furthering our national development. 

Horowitz, Tillie. “Into the World of Books.” Elementary English. Vol. 
35, No. 5 (May, 1958), p. 314-316. 
Using a questionnaire with her fifth and sixth grade pupils, this teacher planned 
a “reading for pleasure” program. 

Trilling, Lionel. “Rearing and Reading.” Vogue. Vol. 131, No. g (May, 
1958), Pp. 150-151-++. 
A well known writer and teacher makes an excellent case for reading aloud, es- 
pecially the Greek myths as translated by Padraic Colum. At the same time he 


upholds the idea that fantasy and imagination have more to do with reality and 
intelligence than some modern educational theories will acknowledge. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Children’s Books 1955-1957. American Institute of Graphic Arts, Five 
East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. $1.50. 


List of children’s books selected for their outstanding format. 
Larrick, Nancy. A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading. Pocket Books, 
1958, $.35. Bds. Doubleday, $2.95. . 


Practical advice on methods of creating a continuing interest in books and supple- 
menting classroom instruction. Lists books and magazines for children, and aids 
for parents. Sponsored by the National Book Committee. 
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CSD News 


CSD Board for 1958-59 includes, in addi- 
tion to President Elizabeth Nesbitt, Vice- 
president and President-elect Carolyn W. 
Field (Philadelphia); Treasurer Jean A. 
Merrill (Kansas City, Mo.); Past-president 
Charlemae Rollins (Chicago), and direc- 
tors Augusta Baker (New York City); Eliz- 
abeth Gross (Cleveland); Virginia Chase 
(Pittsburgh); Maxine La Bounty (Wash- 
ington, D. C.); Elizabeth Burr (Madison, 
Wis.), and Isabella Jinette (Baltimore). 
Non-voting board members are Mrs. Allie 
Beth Martin (Tulsa), Lesley Newton 
(Lakewood, O.), and Marjorie Rankin 
(Santa Barbara). 

The CSD program of work is in reality 
the sum of the work of its many busy 
committees, An even ten committees are 
at work on various aspects of the selection 
and evaluation of books and other library 
materials for children. The Division car- 
ries on the long tradition of contributing 
to the stimulation and improvement of 
the quality of children’s books through 
its awards for outstanding achievement. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Committee 
of twenty-three, under Carolyn Field's 
chairmanship, has sent ballots to CSD 
members asking for nominations and _ is 
already reading and rereading books nomi- 
nated by the committee or by members 
of the association. ‘Three meetings of the 
committee in Chicago during Midwinter 
meetings may result in a decision at that 
time. Announcement will be made Friday, 
March 20, in Frederic G, Melcher’s office 
in New York. 

The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Com- 
mittee to select the 1960 recipient of this 
award given each five years has as_ its 
chairman Rosemary EF, Livsey (Los Ange- 
les). Nominations will be requested from 
all CSD members and the selection will be 
made of “an author or illustrator whose 
works published in the U. S. have, over a 
period of years, made a substantial and 
lasting contribution to literature for chil- 
dren.” ‘The chairman or CSD office will 
welcome nominations at any time. Voting 
will take place after the next conference. 
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The Aurianne Award Committee for 
the best children’s book of 1957 which 
develops a humane attitude in children, 
with Alice Brooks McGuire (Austin, Tex.) 
as chairman, completes its selection soon, 
and the decision will be released at the 
time of the Midwinter meeting the last 
week of January. 

The “Books Worth Their Keep” Com- 
mittee, with Frances L. Spain (New York) 
as chairman, will re-evaluate children’s 
books published from 1950 through 1954 
to prepare a list of books recommended 
for continued replacement. This will com- 
bine with similar re-evaluations completed 
in 1950 and books published 
1940-49. 

The Book Evaluation Committee, with 
Elsie McDonald (Washington, D. C.) as 
chairman, in addition to its Newbery- 
Caldecott Committee responsibilities and 
preparation of Notable Children’s Books 
of 1958 to be released in April, prepares 
the lists of recent children’s books in each 
issue of Top of the News. 

A new committee on Subject Lists, 
Peggy Sullivan (Baltimore), chairman, is 
seeking interesting subject lists prepared 
by school and public libraries to explore 
the possibility of sharing with other li- 
braries outstanding lists already compiled. 

The Magazine Evaluation Committee, 
Grace Shakin (Great Neck), L. L., chair- 
man, is newly established. 

The Clearing Committee on Services 
and Lists for Children, Florence Butler 
(Sioux City) chairman, is exploring what 
lists of children’s books are made and 
what needed by state library extension 
agencies. 

The Joint Committee of CSD and The 
National Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers, Frances Sullivan (Wichita, Kan.) chair- 
man, will have their annotated list of 
children’s books for a home library ready 
in the coming year. 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books 
Helen Masten (New York) 
chairman, is planning a complete revision 
of “Foreign Children’s Books Available in 
the U. S.” and is preparing the list for the 
next series for the CSD-sponsored Pack- 
age Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 
New interest in foreign language teaching 
resulting from the National Defense Edu- 
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cation Act should increase inclusion of 
budgets for those books in school and 
public libraries. 

Closely related to its activities in selec- 
tion and evaluation is CSD’s work through 
the Publishers’ Liaison Committee, Mary 
§. Cosgrave (New York) chairman, on 
problems common to librarians as users 
of children’s books and publishers as 
creators of them. YASD and the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council also have representa- 
tives on it. 

The need for more children’s and ele- 
mentary school librarians led to the es- 
tablishment of the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship, a $750 annual award given 
to a young person who is accepted by an 
ALA accredited library school. Applica- 
tions and questions about it go to the 
chairman, Clara Webber, Public Library, 
Pomona, Calif. 

The 1958 selection for the scholarship 
notified CSD that she was married this 
fall and therefore unable to accept it. 
CSD Board at its midwinter meeting will 
determine how the 1958 money shall be 
used. 

Since the fund is not yet large enough 
to produce $1000 each year, the Melcher 
Scholarship Committee, with Mary Peters 
(Lima, Ohio) as chairman, is seeking some 
$7000 more to complete the fund; $411 
from the fall meeting of the New York 
Library Association Children’s and Young 
People’s Section made a splendid begin- 
ning for the committee’s year. The sec- 
tion treasury matched individual contri- 
butions up to $150, a most effective idea. 

In addition to committee activities, 
CSD with YASD prepared for AASL a 
list of sources of books for retarded read- 
ers. AASL is distributing it at its exhibit 
at educational meetings. This is the first 
request to CSD resulting from the Coun- 
cil’s San Francisco action requiring that 
type-of-library divisions refer to type-of- 
activity divisions’ projects involving prep- 
aration of lists and other similar requests. 

Plans for the Washington Conference 
include a program which not only per- 
mits but requires participation of every- 
one present in book discussions. Detailed 
plans will be announced in Top of the 
News, with advance about 
books to be discussed. President Nesbitt, 


information 
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CSD Executive Secretary Mildred Batch- 
elder, and Maxine LaBounty, chairman 
of CSD Local Arrangements, met in Wash- 
ington for two days of exploration and 
planning. The tentative results suggest all 
CSD members will wish to send their 
reservations for June 21-27, 1959, at the 
Sheraton Park or Shoreham hotels. 
CSD executive secretary represented the 
division at the New England Library As- 
sociation meeting and at the French Lick, 
Indiana, meeting of the Indiana and Ohio 


Library Associations. 


YASD News 


The YASD 1958-59 Board of Directors, in 
addition to President Pauline Winnick, is 
made up of Vice-president and President- 
elect Pauline O’Melia (Plainedge High 
School, Massapequa, N. Y., for the school 
year 1958-59, then returning to the Uni- 
versity of Indiana Library School); Past- 
president Jane S. McClure (Philadelphia); 
Conference Program Director Sara Siebert 
(Baltimore), and directors Opal Eagle (St. 
Louis); Ray M. Fry (Galveston, Tex.); 
Mary Kreeger (Kansas City, Mo.); Alice 
Louise LeFevre (Kalamazoo, Mich.); Alice 
Robinson (Frederick, Md.); Grace P. 
Slocum (Brooklyn), and Myrna Wingert 
(Detroit). 

YASD program for the year is domi- 
nated by the “West Meets East” project 
inaugurated at San Francisco, Jane S. Mc- 
Clure, chairman of the Asia Project Com- 
mittee, continues, so far unsuccessfully, to 
find funds to help subsidize the Asia 
Handbook and to put on demonstration 
“West Meets East” programs, Sara G. Woy 
(Philadelphia), chairman of the Asia 
Handbook subcommittee, will have copy 
for the handbook completed soon. 

The Activities Committee, Pauline 
O’Melia chairman, is reviewing interest- 
ing suggestions of areas in which YASD 
should perhaps be active. 

The Book Selection Committee, Jane 
Manthorne (Boston) chairman, is selecting 
outstanding adult books of 1958 of in- 
terest to young people. It is also making a 
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list, The Teen Age Home Library, for 
possible National Library Week use. 

Publishers Relations Committee, Grace 
Slocum chairman, is exploring ways of 
communicating more effectively with pub- 
lishers about adult books of interest to 
young adults. 

Members of the Magazine Evaluation 
Committee, Lucile Hatch (Denver) chair- 
man, have had a busy fall. The results of 
their work are evident in the October and 
December, 1958, issues of Top of the News. 

YASD joined with CSD in arranging for 
preparation of a list of sources of books 
for retarded readers for AASL duplica- 
tion and distribution. 

President Winnick, Conference Director 
Sara Siebert, and YASD Executive Secre- 
tary Mildred Batchelder worked two days 
in Washington on plans for the program 
June 21-27, 1959, at the ALA conference. 
The results will be spectacular and un- 
precedented and perhaps a “show” or two 
every day. 

President Winnick spoke about YASD 
at the New England Library Association 
in Swampscott in mid-October. YASD ex- 
ecutive secretary, at the same meeting and 
at the French Lick, Indiana, meeting of 
the Ohio and Indiana library associations, 
had opportunity to talk to many division 
members about YASD projects going on 
or needed. 

At the University of Illinois Library 
School Institute on Public Library Service 
to Young Adulis, November 9-11, YASD 
executive secretary read a paper on “The 
Library Services Act and Services to Young 
Adults.” 


1955-57 Book Show 
Exhibit Available 


Children’s Book Show 1955-57 is an 
American Institute of Graphic Arts ex- 
hibit of 79 books chosén for their out- 
standing design, artwork and production. 
An illustrated catalog is available for 
$1.50 per copy. The catalog and informa- 
tion about scheduling and obtaining the 
exhibit may be obtained from AIGA, *5 
East goth St., New York 15, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 

FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 


SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L. A. 


The 


H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 
Catalogs on Request 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 








OR BEGINNERS TO READ...BY THEMSELVES 


@® Foire: Beginning-to-Read Books 


eginning- -to-Read books offer a variety of real stories about 

gs that interest children. They can read these stories for 
emselves because everything has been done to make Beginning- 
o-Read books inviting and easy. 


ese books are written at three reading levels, indicated by e, 
¢, or eee on the back cover. Level One books can be read in the 
ast half of the school year by first grade children. As they in- 
rrease their reading ability, they can enjoy Level Two books, 
ater, Level Three. Many older children will enjoy all three be- 
ause the range of interest of Beginning-to-Read books extends 
ar beyond the reading level. 


ype is clear and legible, a few lines to a page. There are full-color 
pictures on every page. The full-color covers are vinyl PX cloth 
pver heavy binder’s board. Side-sewn, with visible drill joints, 
eginning-to-Read books withstand the active use they invite. 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS = $1.08 each 


big New School Miss Hattie 
Boy Who Wouldn't and the Monkey 
Say His Name My Own Little House 
i Nobody Listens to Andrew 
Peter’s Policeman 
Something New 
at the Zoo 


Winners of the 
Beginning-to-Read Award 


NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW 
—Elizabeth Guilfoile 
THE BOY WHO WOULDN'T SAY HIS NAME 
—KElizabeth Vreeken 


For. information about this annual award of 
$2000, write Beginning-to-Read Award. 


OLLETT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 





Calling Attention Co 


Selected by an AYPL Committee: ELaine Simpson, New York Public 
Library, New York City; James W. StanrorpD, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood-South Orange, New Jersey; RuTH H. Ursan, Newark 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, Chairman. 


DeBoer, John J. “What Does Research Reveal About Reading and the 
High School Student?” English Journal, Vol. 47, No. 5 (May, 1958) 
p. 271-281. 
A report on a number of facts and interpretations about young people, which 
may help in the difficult task of helping them to read better. 


This article, along with three others in the series, is sponsored by the National 
Conference on Research in English and is reprinted in a separate pamphlet. It 
may be obtained for 50 cents from the National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


Hazard, Leland. “The Library’s Business Is Books.” Saturday Review, 
Vol. 41, No. 12 (March 22, 1958) p. 33-35. 


A thoughtful layman points out that the function of the library may die out if we 
do not put the main emphasis on our essential business—books! 


Kuhn, Anna. “Johnny’s Reading Problem in High School.” American 
School Board Journal, Vol. 135, No. 2 (August, 1957) p. 23. 
A good reading program, states the author, should be within the range of vicarious 
experience of the student and geared to his reading level. After he has acquired a 
taste for reading, he can be led to the classics. She suggests further that an out- 
moded course of study is the primary fault in lack of interest in reading among 
young people today. 


Sorenson, Virginia. ‘““The Books Were Waiting.” National-Parent Teacher, 
Vol. 53, No. 1 (September, 1958) p. 33-34. 


Last year’s Newbery Medal winner shows that reading was a joyous part of daily 
living during her childhood. 


“Teen-agers Draft a Code, Arlington, Virginia.” Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Vol. 75, No. 9 (September, 1958) p. 29+. 
Young people and their parents helped to determine a “guidepost” for conduct 


of young people in grades 7 to 9. If-your community is interested in established 
standards, here is a picture of how one code works. 





